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HISTORIC FAITH CONTINUED 


Easter Issues of Lutheran Journals Interpret New Testament 
Narrative of the Resurrection as Supreme Miracle 


PosITIVE CONCLUSIONS are found in Lutheran church 
papers concerning the literal fact of Jesus’ conquest of death 
by His resurrection. Without exception the Easter events are 
interpreted as the first fruits of such a victory over sin as 
will lift man from the regime of evil to the domain of God’s 
presence. There are no references to vague comparisons with 
transformations in the realm of nature, and the festival is 
not derived from some pagan cult practised by sun wor- 
shipers at Vernal feasts. “He is risen,” “He hath brought 
life and immortality to light,” “This is the vicory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith,” are some of the texts 
used for editorials and sermons. 

The Lutheran Companion’s Easter message is headed “Life 
and Immortality.” Editor Dr. Ryden says: 


“Those who call Christianity a joyless religion know not where- 
of they speak. There are no words in human language so great 
and so wonderful as those found in the Christian’s vocabulary. 
Two of these—‘life’ and ‘immortality —are mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture passage above. And to these may be added a host of other 
glorious words, such as ‘forgiveness,’ ‘faith,’ ‘hope,’ ‘peace,’ ‘right- 
eousness,’ ‘joy,’ ‘heaven,’ and ‘God.’ He who possesses such words 
as these and has experienced their meaning in his own soul knows 
of a happiness far greater than any that earth can bestow. 

‘Life and immortality! These words alone speak to us of the 
unsearchable riches which Christ Jesus has brought to the be- 
lieving soul. Without them, what a dreary and hopeless thing 
human existence would be! With them, what heavenly radiance 
is shed on our earthly pilgrimage! 

“Our Saviour has brought life to light through the gospel. He 
Himself is that life.” 


The editor of the Companion continues with paragraphs 
explaining the gift of immortality. He writes: 


“Here is given the divine assurance for which mankind has 
hungered in all ages. Job of old voiced the pathetic plea of the 
whole human race when he cried: ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ 

“We, too, have stood by newly-made mounds in God’s acre and, 
with broken voices, have whispered, ‘Shall we meet again?’ 
Tolstoy tells us again and again that at every stage of life he 
sought for a way of looking at life which should take the bitter- 
ness out of death. 

“Christ Jesus has done this for us. There is in reality no such 
thing as death for the believer in Christ. The Word of God speaks 
very comfortingly about those who ‘sleep in Jesus.’ Indeed, the 
New Testament will not permit us to think of the death of God’s 
children as anything else but a sleep. How fitting, therefore, that 
we should call our last resting’ places ‘cemeteries,’ for they are 
truly ‘sleeping chambers.’ 

“Here, then, is the happy message of Easter: Christ, the Lord 
of Life, has proved Himself stronger than death. He could not 
be holden of death. He has come from the very sepulcher itself 
to tell us that He has robbed death of its sting and the grave of 
its terror. He has risen from the dead as the ‘first-fruits of them 
that are asleep’ to give us the assurance that we, too, shall be 
awakened from our last, long sleep.” 


T. O. Burnvedt (Norwegian Free Church) in the Lutheran 
Messenger, which is the official organ for that group, con- 
trasts the idea of the ancients concerning the man and death 
with those found revealed to folk of the Old Testament. 
“The former makes man its starting point,” he writes; “the 
latter begins with God.” We quote paragraphs. 


“The idea of immortality was not foreign to ancient mythology. 
Valiant soldiers who died in warfare continued happily their bat- 
tle in Valhalla. Early Greek philosophers believed that there 
was something Divine in human nature. On this thought, they 
based their hope of a life hereafter. Poets generously opened the 
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doors to eternal fame and bliss to popular heroes and to great 
and noble men. With equal generosity they provided a place of 
torment for lawless profligates, tyrants, and other undesirables. 

“Rationalists have reinforced man’s instinct of immortality by 
pointing to his innate sense of justice. Present life is too incom- 
plete. It must be completed elsewhere. If no particle of matter 
and no unit of force is ever lost or wasted, though changes may 
occur, it is inconceivable that man should become extinct. 

“Then, too, if there is water for thirst, bread for hunger, rest 
for weariness, and love for friendship, why should there not be 
immortality for the soul?. The law of supply and demand seems 
to operate consistently in all realms of life. 

“The great moralist, Kant, finds his hope of immortality im 
conscience. Conscience craves perfection. Perfection requires a 
larger and more enduring arena for its operation than this earth. 
Therefore, conscience demands immortality. 

“Thus we could go on indefinitely. But we turn from the dry 
and dusty pages of the philosophies of men to the revealed truth 
of God, the Bible. How refreshing this is. It is like breathing in 
the cool invigorating air after a drenching rain on a hot, swelter- 
ing summer day. It is like finding one’s way out of a thick, dense 
forest into the wide open spaces where the highway is marked 
and the destination is within sight. 

“It is of interest and not without significance to notice that 
Jesus always speaks of life. We must have suffered in His spirit 
at the very thought of how death had been exalted and exag- 
gerated far beyond Scripture and reason. In the minds of the 
people, as manifested in their sorrows, death appeared to be the 
ultimate fact of experience. Jesus shows how the opposite is 
true. Death is a relative thing. It is a natural means to a more 
abundant life. 

* * * * * i 

“To Jesus, Lazarus was alive. ‘God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living, for all live unto him.’ He had a secret of com- 
munication with those on the other side which we do not have. 
He spoke to Lazarus and he came forth clothed in his old body. 
Through this incident, He would forever have it impressed upon 
us that our departed dead are really alive and that immortality and 
life are definitely tied up with Himself, the source and giver of 
eternal life.” 


“Something new and different” is the phrase used by I. M. 
Otto in a discourse printed in the Lutheran Standard under 
the heading, “An Easter Message.” He describes the event 
that the evangelists describe as the most important, the most 
impressive and the most startling in the history of mankind. 
Of its meaning to us of this day he says: 


“Surely, then, Jesus’ resurrection meant, and should mean to 
us, something entirely new and different. That part of the world 
which has never had any hope in Jesus as a risen Saviour, looks 
at life as a succession of events of greater or lesser importance 
crowded within the brief space of time between birth and death. 
But for us Christians, death has ceased to be of importance. It 
has been robbed of its cruel power and no longer serves as the 
end of human existence. Because Jesus’ resurrection power is 
assured to Christians, they now conduct their lives in this world 
as a kind of foretaste or beginning to eternal existence with God 
and His holy angels. The viewpoint of life in this world, its pur- 
pose and meaning, and the things that ought to be done it, has 
become for Christians radically different from that of the un- 
believer who has no hope, and therefore of all men in the world 
is the most miserable. Jesus’ resurrection makes all things new. 

“I am wondering, brethren, if this new and different way of 
looking at life should not affect our daily lives in a more prac- 
tical way than it does. Certainly Jesus’ death should mean to us 
that we should die daily to sin and His resurrection should mean 
to us that we should rise daily to newness of life and to righteous 
living. But to realize this end, should we not die to many of our 


old habits of thinking about things and’ ways of doing things? : 


Would we not realize more of the joys of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion if we would sometimes stop and ask ourselves: Am I deeply 
concerned about the condition of my soul and my spiritual life, 
and the souls of my brethren? In what further ways can God 
make use of me to build up His kingdom? Am I willing that He 
should use even me?” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The College and the Public Schools 


By Howakrnp S. BEcHTOLT, A.M., Chicago, Illinois, Member Board of Education 


A WELL-KNowN New York social philosopher said in an 
address in Washington this winter: “There is little enthu- 
siasm attached to the movement for federal aid to education 
because there is so little enthusiasm for education as such. 
Many people have come to believe that education is a sort 
of fraud, that it does not contribute to social justice. Many 
other people, including educators, seem to be exceedingly 
vague concerning the purposes of education. One cannot be 
enthusiastic about something if one is uncertain about its 
direction or goal. Education, in our age, is not a live social 
issue because it is not dynamically associated with social 


aims.” 


Trained Intellect Not Enough 

Governor Benson of Minnesota recently called attention 
to the fact that just a century ago “Horace Mann argued 
that if we could make enough individuals into good people, 
soon the world would be dominated by good people, and 
then human exploitation would cease. The schools, he pre- 
dicted, could do this by rearing a generation in whose hearts 
had been implanted benevolence, in whom any disposition 


_ toward avarice or greed had been curbed, and who had all 


been trained in how to earn a living. The generation of 
‘sober, wise, good men’ that would result from such train- 
ing, would ‘remove the old and substitute a new social 
edifice.’ But plainly, after a hundred years we are obliged 
to confess that Horace Mann’s method of achieving social 
change has not worked. Which justifies us in concluding 
that we can no longer honestly preach the doctrine that only 
by improving the personal character of individuals do you 
bring about social justice. Today’s educators have the ob- 
ligation to go beyond the point reached by Horace Mann 
and develop in their students a more vigorous awareness 
of the realities of present social struggles, as well as a wish 
to participate in them for the purpose of bringing about 
economic democracy.” 

Just a year ago the president of one of our small Eastern 
colleges well said: “Education must be social in its goal. 
Increasingly are we conceding this in the necessity for 
altruism in all our complex community, national and inter- 
national life. Self-development must be for social ends. 
We have trained men to be experts in control of knowledge 
but not in control of social forces, and thus in a great social 
crisis we find ourselves in a community of finely-trained 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineers, but woefully lack- 
ing the social engineers who ought to be able to pilot us 
through the fog of uncertainty which envelops us, or at least 
to vision with some assurance the results of interplay of 
social forces without waiting to realize them in the test tube 
of costly and irreparable social experiment.” 


Supply and Demand for Scholars 

A recent editorial in one of our national weeklies com- 
ments as follows: “Pointing to the alarming extent of un- 
employment in the learned professions, President Conant 
of Harvard has called for curtailment in university enroll- 
ment—a proposal rendered no léss ominous by his appeal 
for wider scholarship funds to cushion the impact of such 
action. It is easy, of course, to share Dr. Conant’s pessimism, 


founded upon the tragedy of-professionals in Europe as 


well as upon growing frustration which university grad- 


-uates experience here. But there are sinister notes in his 


judgment that American higher learning has reached its 
zenith and that the time has come for contraction. No one 
denies that it is wasteful and degrading to train scholars 
and professions for posts which they will not be able to 


find. And it is equally plain that just such a desolate pros- 
pect drove thousands of hopeless students into the Fascist 
movements of Europe. But this scarcely justifies American 
educators in advocating the solution of the Fascist nations— 
curtailment of educational facilities. The fate of American 
university graduates must be integrated with a program of 
expansion throughout American society; our “surplus” of 
graduates is a measure of the chaos in our economy rather 
than a sign that their services are not needed. Dr. Conant’s 
recognition of the problem is courageous; his solution is as 
dangerous as it is evasive.” 

All of the foregoing seems to point to the need of more 
rather than less educational opportunity, but this education 
must be properly motivated. It should spring from approved 
sources and rest upon no uncertain foundations. Let our 
previously mentioned college president continue: “It would 
seem to go without saying that the education for this day, 
as for every day, should be builded upon a moral foundation. 
The renewed emphasis upon character education in the 
schools expresses the deep concern of school administrators 
at this point. But I fail to see how we can hope to build a 
structure of Christian morality upon a pagan foundation. 
I am coming to believe that there has been something 
radically wrong with the educational philosophy which has 
dominated our thinking in recent years. We have been con- 
cerned that our teachings should be scientific, we have set 
our goals in the realm of the social, we have desired that 
our personnel and our instruction should contribute to 
results that are moral, but we have not looked well to our 
foundations, and our social structure is in danger. To con- 
serve the permanent values we need more than scientific 
procedures and more than social goals; we need teachers 
whose faces are toward the light and whose feet are moving 
toward the goals of God.” 


To Save Youth— 


Hear the brave words of Oscar F. Blackwelder spoken to 
this point in an educational conference last summer: “The 
church has historically a primal obligation to challenge edu- 
cational polity and practice on an adult level. If certain 
trends in high school, college and university are held un- 
desirable, the place to begin the attack upon these trends 
is with the creative minds who do the first line educational 
thinking and planning. The church’s fundamental task now 
is not to save youth through question-fellowship periods 
around tea cups. It is in aggressive conflict with the relative 
presuppositions and viewpoints of Christian and non-Chris- 
tian conceptions of life, society and education. The school- 
man writes his books, the churchman writes his, and seldom 
the twain meet. They misunderstand or hold in contempt 
each other’s vocabularies and thought patterns. Forces are 
militantly at work to belittle religion and sneer at the 
church; to put the church out of education or to destroy 
the church’s educational system; to place the states and 
the federal government in complete control of all education. 
The point of this argument is that the rebuttal to such forces 
cannot be given on the student level alone but on the adult 
level where the sources of the belittlement and sneering lie. 
It is not simply a question of defense but rather of creative 
scholarship at desk and in classroom, dedicated in the spirit 
of St. Paul for our day. This must either come from the 
faculties of our church colleges and theological seminaries 
or men must be released for this tremendous and vital serv- 
ice. Why should the church ever be on the defense and 
take the negative? She is the establishing agent in higher 
education.” 
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Result of Personal Experience 


A quarter of a century of experience in the field of public 
secondary education convinces me of the need for men and 
women educators who not only have the necessary academic 
equipment but also a religious background. To the extent 
that this religious instruction is reflected in the lives of those 
under their charge, students will realize that they are in 
school not only to learn to make a living, but also to make 
a life. 

And right here is where the peculiar challenge and op- 
portunity comes to the church-related Christian college. In 
large measure the students of our technical schools and 
universities are those most concerned about making a living, 
while those coming forth from our Christian colleges are 
looked to as the torch-bearers of culture and religious 
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idealism. But let our Christian colleges not neglect to fire 
their graduates with zeal for public service—political, 
economic, industrial, as well as social. In fact, when one 
reflects upon the way the Roman church appears to en- 
courage her sons and daughters to enter such service, it 
seems clear that the Protestant church should become far 
more aggressive than she now is in letting her influence be 
felt positively for good in all these important areas of public 
service. : 

Many graduates of our church-related colleges are going 
into the teaching profession. Teachers with a background 
of Christian philosophy have a special responsibility in 
giving their pupils not only factual learning but ideals for 
building the kind of character which is the hope of our 
democracy. 


THE LOUISVILLE LUTHERAN HOME 


Justly the Joy and Pride of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
By Pastor IvAN C. HEFT 


ON THE WESTERN edge of Kentucky’s bluegrass country, 
amid rolling hills whose verdure takes on a bluish tinge 
when seen from a distance, nestles the Louisville Lutheran 
Home. It stands on historic Lutheran ground. One hundred 
two years ago Pastor George Yeager came to Christ Lu- 
theran Church of Jefferson County, 
leaving his pastorate in Nelson 
County to the south. In Nelson he 
had served the old St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, where, in 1833, he 
inspired the building of a new brick 
church. After completing this task 
he turned to the Lutheran Church 
in Jefferson County, then nineteen 
years old. And for them he at once 
directed the building of a brick 
church of the same plan and size as 
that in Nelson County. This build- 
ing was removed forty-five years 
ago to make way for a much-needed 
larger church, but part of the old 
foundation was used for the new. 
Yet, old as is this token of early Lutheran life in what was 
then called the Southwest, the Louisville Lutheran Home, 
which stands on ground adjacent to Old Christ Church, was 
standing when Pastor Yeager came there. It may be that 
this influenced the choice of the site of Christ Church. 


o m 


REV. ALFRED G. 


LL 
President of the Board 
of Directors 


Once a Young Ladies’ School 


The Louisville Lutheran Home is a stone building that 
was erected for use as a Lutheran “Seminary”, or young 
ladies’ school. Apparently Pastor Yeager’s duties included 
the direction of this institution, for in 1836 he was excused 
from the annual meeting of the Synod of the West, and the 
reason given in the minutes of that year is that he could 
not spare the time from his school, which was opening in 
October. For it would take the good pastor “nigh onto” a 
week to reach the meeting place of synod, and the same 
to return. And synod remained in session for two or three 
weeks in those haleyon days. 

For some years this school continued exclusively for 
young ladies, and had a high reputation throughout Ken- 
tucky, as well as in other states to the south. This reputa- 
tion persisted when the institution altered its status as a 
“female seminary” and daringly took in young men as 
co-eds. And if ever the records of those years are discov- 


ered they will reveal the names of youths who were among 
the flower of the Commonwealth. It is said that Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy, was at one 
time enrolled in this academy. For this, however, we are 
unable to find any documentary evidence. 

From the supervision of the Lutheran Church the school 
went into private hands and there continued till about fifty- 
five years ago. The building then became, for a while, the 
parsonage of Christ Church, and at length the property 
came into the hands of a Lutheran family who, in 1926, sold 
it to the corporation now called The Board of Managers of 
the Louisville Lutheran Home. 

The original building was in the shape of an L, and its 
walls vary from eighteen to twenty-four inches in thickness. 
When the stones were laid, there apparently was no cement 
available, and a sticky clay from nearby was used instead. 
This clay had crumbled in many places in the ninety years 
preceding the remodeling of the building, and particularly 
was this true at the chimneys, where the second floor and 
the roof timbers had begun to char. Yet in spite of this 
wearing away by the hand of time, the venerable walls 
stood ever firm and true, a sturdy testimony to the skill of 
the masons who laid their courses. 


Years of Preparation 

The Louisville Lutheran Home did not spring full-pan- 
oplied into being. The movement that culminated in its 
establishment was begun some twenty-five years ago, chiefly 
under the urge of the sainted Rev. Drs. S. S. Waltz and H. K. 
Fenner, pastors for thirty-six and fifty years respectively of 
the First and Second Lutheran Churches of Louisville. The 
original plan was to found an orphanage in Louisville, and 
“The Lutheran Orphans’ Home of Louisville, Kentucky” re- 
ceived its state charter in 1913. _ 

In early 1919 it was decided to open a nursery for orphan 
children. The Board considered the purchase of the present 
home property, but chose rather to locate within the city 
of Louisville itself. In 1921, however, it was reported that 
national economic distress, together with limited finances 
of the Board, had thwarted all hopes. And all procedure was 
indefinitely postponed. Previous to this, in 1916, the Orphans’ 
Aid Society was organized. This is now known as the Louis- 
ville Lutheran Home Aid Society, and it is certain that with- 
out these twenty odd years of unremittingly loyal devotion 
and intense effort of these faithful women, the present home 
could never have been established or maintained. 
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An Amendment Needed 

In 1925 it was felt that conditions were favorable toward 
carrying out long cherished plans, but a survey of the Louis- 
ville churches brought an unexpected result. We had no 
orphans that needed our care! It was then suggested that 
we devote our resources to a home for the aged. But herein 
lay a difficulty. Our funds were held in trust for an Orphans’ 
‘Home. Kindly officials came to our relief with a simple sug- 
gestion. Keep the original charter, and merely add an 
amendment to it, permitting the institution to care for the 
aged as well as the orphaned. A second amendment was 
suggested, which was also adopted, whereby the name of 
the institution was changed to “The Louisville Lutheran 
Home.” The institution, therefore, while at present shelter- 
ing only the aged and infirm, can also by charter right, if 
need be, care for the orphaned. And its name can be con- 
strued as pertaining to either old folks or orphans. These 
charter amendments were made in early 1926, and soon 
thereafter the present property was bought and remodeling 
begun. On Sunday, June 26, 1937, the present home was 
dedicated, and on July 25 the first resident was formally 
admitted. 

Growth at first was slow. Applications came but infre- 
quently, and earnest souls began to wonder whether there 
was a true need for another old folks’ home in this area. 
Fearful ones thought that the young venture could not sur- 
vive, but there was always a considerable number who had 
the conviction that the Home was needed, and the faith that 
the Lord would provide. The Lord did provide. Indebted- 
ness was gradually reduced, even through bitterest depres- 
sion years. Occasional acres were added, and secondary 
buildings remodeled or built. New residents came. And in 
1935 the home was compelled to establish a waiting list, or 
commend applicants to some other institution. Indebted- 
nesses were cleared and tiny nuclei of building and en- 
dowment funds established. 


Flood Disaster’s Discouragement 

In 1936 the feeling grew that an addition ought be built to 
the Home. And in anticipation of the 1937 annual meeting of 
the Board of Managers, architects’ plans for such an addi- 
tion were rather thoroughly drawn up. But those plans, far 
from being adopted, were not even presented at the ap- 
pointed time. For on January 26th angry, swirling flood 
waters were still rising toward their crest of the following 
day, and in their onward sweep to destruction they carried 
the hopes of immediate enlarging of the Home. In early 
April the Board met and the plans were presented. But 
everyone knew that the gesture was a mere formality, for 
five of the ten local congregations have suffered tragically, 
and the remaining five in sacrificial love had all too greatly 
shared their resources with their 
stricken brethren. But our star 
of hope, though dimmed, can 
never disappear. Perhaps our 
earnest longings are nearer 
realization than we think. 

The Home is under the direc- 
tion of a Board of Managers, 
composed of the pastors of all 
U. L. C. A. congregations in 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, to- 
gether with two lay members 
from each congregation, chosen 
by the congregation. There are 
also members-at-large, one 
clerical and one lay, chosen by 
the Synod of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Throughout the 
synod an offering is received for 
the Home each Mother’s Day. 


THE LOUISVILLE HOME AS SEEN THROUGH THE 
MEMORIAL GATEWAY 
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ON LEARNING PRAYERS 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


FROM MANY patient lips when I was young 

I learned beloved childhood prayers that chime 
Forever in my memory; they rhyme 

Their simple intercessions on my tongue, 

And tenderly within my heart are sung 
Where’er I go in this or other clime, 

Though separated far by death and time 

From those dear ones from whom my life has sprung. 
I have forgotten much I learned in school 

Of marching armies and triumphant kings; 

I cannot now recite each rigid rule 

That governs numbers, capital, and things; 

But from my mind no passing years have wrung 
These little prayers I learned when I was young. 


Well Officered 

The president of the Board is the Rev. Alfred G. Belles, 
missionary pastor of St. Mark”s Church on the southern 
edge of Louisville, newly elected this year. His splendid con- 
secration and marked executive ability are well serving the 
Home in its present longing for expansion. The vice-presi- 
dent is the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, pastor of the Fenner 
Memorial Church, who served a two years’ fruitful presi- 
dency of the home. The secretary is the Rev. Ivan Heft, pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, who has held this office for nine 
years. The treasurer is the genial and universally beloved 
“Uncle” George Deckmann of Christ Church, Jefferson- 
town, who is in the thirteenth year of his office, and who 
has additionally served the Home for years as chairman 
of the property and purchasing committees. 

Three others complete the Board’s Executive Committee: 
the Rev. I. R. Ladd, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, and 
president of the Board when the Home was established and 
during its formative years, without whose abundant labors 
then and now the Home must be far the poorer; Mrs. O. H. 
Classen of Calvary Church, and Mrs. H. A. Doll of Trinity 
Church, representatives of the Aid Society of the Home. 

The staff at the Home is headed by Miss Maude Durr of 
the Mt. Zion Church of Jefferson County. Assisting her are 
Misses Geneva Holtz of the Fenner Memorial Church of 
Louisville, and Miss Edna Priest of Christ Church of Jeffer- 
sontown. Holding the dual responsibility of gardener to the 
Home’s twenty-eight acres and caretaker of its six buildings 
is Mr. Charles H. Graff, who with his wife and daughter 
live in a lovely cottage on the grounds. 

Twenty-one guests are resident in the Home. Of these, 
nineteen are women and two are men. Included in this num- 
ber are a husband and wife. Beautiful for situation is the 
Louisville Lutheran Home. 
Many who dreamed of it when 
it was but a dream, and many 
who have dreamed it day and 
night since it has become a 
reality have given it their love 
and their prayers, their faith 
and their works. 

One day a visitor from afar 
came to the Home. She was not 
expected, and arrived at a time 
when some homes would be in 
disorder. But everything was 
spotlessly neat. This the guest 
noted, and then exclaimed, “It 
doesn’t look like an institution!” 
No, it doesn’t. For while we 
must use the Capital H in the 
corporate title of the Home, in 
actual life it is a home. 


pass etch 


I DON’? BELIVE that there 
is any group within the 
U. L. C. A. that is watch- 
ing the Anniversary 
Church Extension Appeal 
with more interest and un- 
ceasing prayers than the 
home missionaries and 
missions. This is the God- 
sent, the manna from 
heaven, for which we have 
been watching and wait- 
ing. 

Each year on Foreign 
Mission Sunday we bring 
our people human interest stories of the work of the church 
in foreign lands; on Diaconate Sunday, the blessed work of 
the Sisters Phoebe; the Ministerial Pension and Relief work 
is sympathetically aroused; and so forth, as we present the 
whole work of the whole church. Would it be amiss to show 
our people of the U. L. C. A. the conditions which have 
prompted the Anniversary Extension Appeal? In this spirit 
I am sending along a word picture of one of our home mis- 
sions that might help to clarify the “why” in the minds of 
the people. 

In the year 1931 the Board of American Missions approved 
the plans of the newly organized Unity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., to purchase a bungalow and re- 
model it into a chapel. A step forward, from lodge hall to 
an edifice dedicated to the glory of God. The only English 
Lutheran Church in a fast-growing community of 50,000 
people! By 1933 the Sunday school was using all available 
space which included the furnace room, and again the Board 
approved a step forward. Four city school barracks were 
purchased and made into one building by the men of the 
church. A Parish Hall was available for the Sunday school 
and other church organizations. The local congregation was 
now in possession of a half block of property on a boulevard, 
exactly in the center of the district of Bay View which we 
serve. In 1936 a ruthless son of Israel in the form of a lawyer 
obtained control of the second mortgage and sought to evict 
us. Again the Board came to the rescue and took over the 
mortgage and restored peace and calm. By 1936 our people 
were staying at home at the hour of appointed worship to 
give someone else their space in church. Into a building that 
comfortably accommodated 125, we had an average of 160 
worshipers. “Too hot—too stuffy—too crowded,” were the 
excuses given the pastoral caller. The church council 
promptly voted to have two Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices, at 9.00 and again at 10.30 o’clock. A forty per cent 
increase in attendance was the result of this wise move. This 
year a round program was the answer to the challenge of 
a fast-growing mission. But during the Advent and Lenten 
midweek services, the ushers are forced to say, “Sorry, you 
can’t come in, we are filled to the doors.” Turning them 
away from church—God forbid! 


Each spring and fall the men crawl under the buildings 
and bolster up the rotting timbers to gain the approval of 
the city of Milwaukee building inspector. How much longer 
will these old buildings stand the pressure of continued strain 
and ravages of time? Your answer is as good as mine. At 
least we’re insured, and that covers liability to individuals. 

With an average attendance of 208 for the first quarter 
of 1938 there came the problem of a confirmation service 
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The Facts in the Situation 


The Rev. Robert L. Boulton Tells of the Palm Sunday and Easter 
Services in the Mission Parish of Which He is the Pastor 


for a class of nineteen boys and girls. Where shall we hold 
the service? Shall we confirm half at one service and half 
at the other? Let’s make the hall over into a church for the 
day! A week of work and it was ready and acceptable—of 
churchly dignity. Success? Over 400 were accommodated at 
that service. But what about the Sunday school? Oh, we 
crowded the 222 into the church, packed and jammed in. 
Class work? Well, you see, that was impossible. The pastor 
gave a sermonette. 

Easter Sunday, congregation now numbering 304 confirmed 
members. Sunrise Service in a nearby park, a band shell and 
natural amphitheatre with seats for 2,000. Let’s invite the 
whole community. A choir of sixty voices, soloists, trumpet- 
ers and all was arranged. Then came rain and more rain 
all through the night. Again the old parish hall saw service, 
as the councilmen got up at three o’clock in the morning 
and hastily prepared it. Five services were held Easter 
Sunday and 1,091 people worshiped and sang their glad 
Alleluias as they heard the message of Resurrection Day. 
Almost the entire membership received the Lord’s Supper. 

All that in seven years time, by the grace and power of 
God! 

“Go ye,” said our Lord, don’t “stop”; continue to bring 
the gospel to the people of our community and seek to win 
them for the Kingdom. The golden opportunity is here, in 
but one of the many home mission fields of the U. L. C. A. 
But when we win them where shall we place them in our 
present church edifice? What shall we do? The council 
visited the banks, the building and loan offices. “Sorry,” 
was their answer, “we don’t finance church projects.” The 
Board of American Missions was approached, but their funds 
at this time are sufficient only for second mortgages of con- 
gregations in dire distress. 

We need an adequate church edifice! Is it any wonder 
that we of the home mission fields eagerly and prayerfully 
watch the path of the Anniversary Extension Appeal? Yes, 
our people will do their part, but remember we are gather- 
ing in the lost sheep, spiritually starved, woefully uneducated 
scripturally and we must bide our time as we work with 
them, to finally gain them wholly, willing to sacrifice all in 
His holy name. It is to you people of the established 
churches, with generations of devout worshipers as your 
ancestors, that we look for aid to help us in our hour of 
need. May the Lord bless the Anniversary Appeal! 


LODESTAR 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


ABOVE THE altar candles’ golden flare 

A window rises beautiful and fair 

Tis lovely to behold—lights gleaming through 
Its panes of crimson, lilac, saffron, blue. 


And in the center like a gem is He, 

The Christ, with little children at His knee. 
His face with love and tenderness aglow; 
“Forbid them not,” He said long years ago. 


When I lift up my eyes to this blest scene, 

My soul is cleansed from all things base and mean, 

Because I know my small son often stands 

Beside the Christ—and touches His scarred hands. 
Canton, Ohio. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Value of Army Chaplains Has Just Been Vindicated 
by Chaplain W. R. Arnold, chief of the chaplains in the 
United States Army. Addressing the New York Chapter of 
the Chaplains’ Association, he pointed out that “the army 
chaplains have a very close contact with the enlisted men 
and the non-commissioned officers, and they would be the 
first to know of any unrest among the men, and to combat 
with religious doctrines any attempts to spread either 
Fascism or Communism among the troops.” This is inter- 
esting, in the light of the German military defense of re- 
ligion for the sake of the army’s morale, which was re- 
ported some months ago; and suggestive, because of the 
Nazi shake-up of the army that followed shortly after. Chap- 
lain Arnold’s emphasis upon the political, rather than the 
religious, influence of the chaplain’s office is unfortunate, 
however, in view of the accepted or imposed authority in 
many countries of the state over the church, and because 
of the impression in some quarters that the church is always 
subservient to the powers that be and that have. Groups 
and periodicals hostile to religion, or just critical, are bound 
to make the most of this statement. But Chaplain Arnold 
adds a saving word. The principal function of the chaplain, 
he says, is to assist the soldier to achieve a high morale, 
and “to be at peace with his God and himself.” 


The “Dangerous Delusion” of Old Age Pensions is coming 
in for criticism from various sources. A. A. Ballantine, a 
treasury official under the Hoover administration, told the 
American Association for Social Security recently that the 
maintenance of anything approaching a full reserve for this 
purpose is “unnecessary, ineffective and most dangerous.” 
It would be better “to pay them as we go along out of cur- 
rent receipts.” Paul H. Douglas of Chicago University 
agreed, and pointed out that “the levies on payrolls for un- 
employment and old-age insurance were a contributing 
factor in the recession,” and added the further criticism “that 
the national government did not have the same necessity 
as private insurance companies for piling up a reserve out 
of premiums to meet future obligations.” The warning from 
an independent authority recently, that at least six states 
of the Union are in imminent danger of bankruptcy because 
of their lavish, unregulated public insurance arrangements 
for old-age pensions, indicates not only the danger of Dr. 
Douglas’ doctrine, but also the need for a careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject of security. From Salt Lake City 
comes a Mormon attack upon the old-age pension project 
that offers a criticism of its moral effects. J. R. Clark, Jr., 
a prominent Mormon Church official, deplores “the destruc- 
tive effect on the character of the people, both old and 
young,” of the present plans for wholesale pensioning. Some- 
thing must always be done, he says, to “make certain that 
no aged persons shall be cold or hungry”; but the first re- 
sponsibility should rest with the immediate family for the 
profoundest moral reasons. “It is a far cry from this wise 
principle to say that every person reaching a fixed age shall 
thereafter be kept by the state in idleness. Society owes to 
no man a life of idleness, no matter what his age.” 


The Jesuits Have Just Closed an Atheist Exhibit in Rome 
at the Pontifical Russian College. The purpose was to en- 
lighten public opinion on the methods of Bolshevism to dis- 
credit and destroy religion generally and Catholicism par- 
ticularly. Special pains were taken to show the effect of the 
Soviet propaganda in Spain, and its destructive effects upon 
the Spanish religious foundations. The roll of martyrs ex- 
hibited was prepared with unexpected restraint, carrying 
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only the members of those religious orders represented in 
Rome, and then only those whose deaths are quite certain. 
This presents a much smaller list of victims than that for- 
merly charged against the alleged communistic Loyalist gov- 
ernment of Spain. Nowhere in the list, however, appear the 
names of the priests and monks put to death by General 
Franco’s rebel army because they had dared to provide the 
Mass for the Catholic Basques of the Loyalist forces, whose 
solemn protest against the assassination visited upon their 
priests received no recognition or reply from the Vatican. 
Sympathy for Catholic woe over the destruction of her 
priests, and opposition to the officers of the Church, would 
be easier, however, if it could be forgotten that at the yery 
time the Atheist Exhibit was being held a group of Prot- 
estant missionaries was being herded out of Ethiopia with 
strict commands not to return. 


The Further Debacle of the Soviet Army is forecast by 
the extension of political supervision to its immediate ranks. 
Commissars, who hold their authority directly from Stalin’s 
first lieutenant, Nikolai Yezhoff, head of the Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs, are given equal authority with regimental 
commanders in the army. “The commissars will enter into 
all affairs of the regiment,” so say the orders, “and will take 
part without exception in the elaboration of all orders issued 
by the regimental commander.” The larger military units 
will be equally saddled with political agents of a larger 
calibre, with the definite object of “Stalinizing” the Red 
Army. That in itself is a confession of weakness, an ac- 
knowledgment of doubtful military loyalty that will only in- 
crease under this plan to complete destruction of allegiance to 
the nation as well as to its administrators. Napoleon strug- 
gled with a similar situation in his day, until he swept the 
political supervision away and seized the power himself. A 
repetition of this may be looked for in Russia in the event 
of war, if some outstanding general should be developed. 


The Saving Grace of Pancakes Has Just Been asserted in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, by the 
missionary Archdeacon of Arctic Alaska, Dr. F. W. Good- 
man. He told the story of Dr. John B. Driggs who went to 
Point Hope as “the first missionary to try to convert the 
Eskimos from paganism.” His unexpected point of contact 
was a curious boy who penetrated the missionary’s kitchen. 
The boy’s curiosity and appetite having been satisfied with 
pancakes, he returned the next day with his family. Other 
families followed their example, and adopted Dr. Driggs as 
one of themselves because of his pancakes. This very self- 
interested beginning, however, opened the way for Dr. 
Driggs to give them “the message of Christ,” with the result 
that during the last forty-five years the entire Eskimo pop- 
ulation of Point Hope has been Christianized. 


Some Years Ago Christian Schools in some portions of 
China were forbidden to require the teaching of religious 
subjects in their schools. Recently (April 6) Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek informed a large group of missionaries that these 
restrictions are now entirely removed. The reason given is 
“the courage and self-sacrifice shown by the missionaries on 
behalf of the Chinese people during the war,” a service “so 
appreciated by the government and the people,” says 
Madame Chiang, that it was “possible to have the law for- 
bidding compulsory religious instruction amended so that 
religious subjects may henceforth be taught in registered 
mission schools.” This, declared Madame Chiang, was the 
“sreatest testimony in the history of China to the mission 
work.” Madame Chiang added that while she and her hus- 
band (both Christians) hardly expected to “be able to bring 
about a Christian revolution in China” in their day, she had 
a “vision of a Chinese Christian Church when it can really 
help China and enrich Christianity all over the world.” It is 
inspiring to realize that our own mission has a noble part 
in that present achievement and future service. 
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Social Effects of Christian Maiussions—LII 


By J. E. Gragre, TH.D., Missionary in India 


THE TRANSFORMATION of individuals 
by the power of God at work in so- 
ciety, then through them the uplift of 
society and the rehabilitation of the 
social outcastes, is the process which 
the principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
prescribed. Scanning the pages of the 
history of missions in Europe one 
wonders whether no little part of the trouble with Western 
civilization did not at least begin because of the violation 
of these principles of the method of work of Christian Mis- 
sions. The leaders of tribes and nations were influenced and 
often even coerced, and the masses blindly followed. The 
principles of individual conversion and of working in accord 
with Christ’s program were not observed. Great masses of 
men were taken into the church who knew little or nothing 
about Christ. The church was de-Christianized,—its whole 
spirit, life and thought became non-Christian or woefully 
sub-Christian, and the centuries which have followed have 
not sufficed to overcome the handicap. 

On the basis of what has happened in Russia as well as in 
other countries in recent years we might venture a further 
assertion. Just as soon as a church in any social order be- 
comes the instrument of the privileged classes and allows 
itself to be compromised in so doing and neglects its Christ- 
assigned duty to the under-privileged, it is doomed. The 
very fact that history has corroborated this again and again 
is one of the most convincing proofs of the divine nature 
of the Gospel. 

That Christianity is unique in its ability to rehabilitate 
the under-privileged and even criminal classes of society is, 
we feel, a proved fact. We recall a case which occurred 
some years ago. In a certain native state in India the rulers 
were having a great deal of trouble with the so-called thief 
castes,—one of the traditional classes of the Hindu social 
system. Numerous expedients were tried. This particular 
native state, like some others, would not allow Christian 
missionaries within its borders. Finally in desperation 
a representative was sent to a Christian Mission with the 
request that Christian missionaries be sent to cope with the 
criminal classes but with the proviso that the Gospel be not 
preached or taught. The Christian Mission, of course, re- 
fused to accept the limiting stipulation. The representative 
returned, and again strenuous efforts were made to cope with 
the situation. These again failed. The Mission was again 
asked to come, and this time without stipulation. Its pro- 
gram effectually dealt with the situation. It is just in deal- 
ing with the off-scourings of society and rehabilitating 
them that the light of the Gospel shines its brightest. 


The Critical Nature of the Term “Missionary” 

As the Christian movement develops in society it is beset 
with difficulties, one of which we feel must be discussed. 
This particular pitfall is one into which the church has often 
slipped, and yet the church seemingly has equally often 
forgotten its lesson and has had to relearn it, and at a terrible 
price. The lesson to which we refer is that it is the genius 
of this Gospel of Jesus Christ that it must be both evan- 
gelical and missionary,—if the two are not synonymous. 
Just as soon as any group of Christians compromises with 
the surrounding social culture, loses its aggressive spirit, 
confines its life to itself and ceases to be evangelical and 
missionary, that group of Christians really becomes a kind 
of caste in itself and its real life cannot be said to be rooted 
in the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ but in the world. 
Whatever part of religious life it may retain is a mere ap- 


In This Third Installment Dr. Graefe 
Notes the Failure of Mass Evan- 


gelization and the Failure of the 
Church When it is a Tool of 
Any Single Social Class 


pendage and has no connection with 
its soul,—its worship is mechanical, 
formal and Spirit-less. Even the 
Christian Church in India, so closely 
connected with modern missionary 
zeal, has had to relearn this lesson. 
As one example we may refer to the 
Christian community in Tinnevelly, 
South India. It early developed into an autonomous church. 
It was self-supporting and self-governing. The ideal seemed 
to be realized, at least in one area. An Indian Christian 
Church existed which stood on its own legs. But for some 
reason or other this Christian community lost its missionary 
spirit. It became a community in itself. The only baptisms 
in its congregations were those of its own community. It 
came to terms with the surrounding non-Christian society, 
—they respected it and it respected them. Like the Early 
Church community to which the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, the ecclesiastical machinery continued to function, 
but the church did not progress. It remained content with 
rudiments and did no thinking. The result was a gradual 
weakening and a decline. The Indian leaders themselves 
became alarmed and sent out a call for foreign missionaries. 
They wanted these to come into it and bring anew the 
glowing, radiating life which was life indeed. So, we con- 
clude, a church must be evangelical and missionary or it 
will die. 


Self-control Not Yet 


On my last furlough in America a prominent pastor of 
our Church asked me the question, “How long will foreign 
missionaries still be needed in India?” It is a good question, 
and doubtless many wonder about the matter. In all sin- 
cerity I must say that I do not know. Staying too long will 
be bad and not staying long enough will be worse. The three 
essentials of a church planted in a non-Christian environ- 
ment are self-support, self-government and self-propaga- 
tion. There are many congregations in India that are self- 
supporting. There is a large measure of self-government 
in the Indian Church already and there are not a few im- 
petuous young Indians who clamour for the control of even 
the money sent from America. But the matter of self- 
propagation lags behind and this is, in fact, the real ther- 
mometer by which to measure how far the real Spirit of 
Christ has permeated the soul. It is impossible for those in 
America to appraise a situation in such a country as India 
on the other side of the world. As a missionary perhaps I 
should not say it, but I feel I must. Trust your missionaries, 
—they are anxious to turn the church over as soon as pos- 
sible and to get out. That is their great aim and passion. 

But to return to this question of the critical nature of the 
term “missionary” I may say that we foreign missionaries, 
in our travels among the American churches, are sometimes 
pained by the spirit in some congregations here. Some are 
evidently exclusive and more or less deliberately confine 
themselves to a special social set. But sometimes we are 
stimulated by real missionary dynamos. We recall a prom- 
inent pastor in one of our large cities. The negro population 
is rapidly driving out the whites and it is evident that his 
church will soon be surrounded by negroes. He is not dis- 
couraged. These are human beings also. In time he hopes 
to rebuild his congregation regardless of color. 

Moreover we believe we can go further than merely say- 
ing that it is inherent in the nature of true Christianity that 
it must be “missionary.” We believe we must qualify the 
term “missionary” by adding the word “foreign.” True 
Christianity must also be foreign-missionary minded. The 
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statement can hardly be doubted that if the disciples of our 
Lord had confined their efforts to Palestine only until they 
felt it had been fully Christianized the church would never 
have gone beyond Palestine and would in all probability 
have died even there. The same might be said of any Chris- 
tian congregation. The field of Christianity must always be 
the entire world, and in proportion as a Christian community 
is planetary-minded it can be termed truly Christian, The 
Christian Spirit can never be merely local in character and 
can never be exclusive. The flame will not burn rightly if 
confined in a box no matter if that box be national in 
dimension. The social ideal embodied in the term “King- 
dom of God” is world-wide and means a community and 
brotherhood of nations and races. No nation or community 
can rise far above others even in such a minor matter as 
“standards of living” without arousing envy and jealousy. 
No people lives to itself. Christianity bids its adherents to 
share. The inherent social implications of true Christianity, 
therefore, take in the whole family of the human race. 

We can go further. He who gives and he only receives, 
for “sharing” means not only giving but receiving—and this 
is the other side of the term missionary. Giving in a true 
missionary spirit must not be done in terms of “charity,”— 
coldly and aloofly, the giving of alms by the Pharisee to the 
beggar. It must imply love and mutuality, and this means 
receiving as well as giving. We of the West have much to 
learn as we fellowship with the Christians of other cultures, 
and the foreign mission enterprise, when carried on in the 
true spirit, brings back a return which is beyond calcula- 
tion. As times goes on there will be more missions of fel- 
lowship from daughter foreign mission churches to home 
churches, and Christianity in the West will receive benefits 
which we feel will be beyond calculation. 


The Christian Social Ideal 


In discussing the social effects of Christian Missions there 
is a distinct advantage in approaching the matter from the 
point of view of the Christian social ideal. What is the 
Christian social ideal? There needs to be some disillusion- 
ment regarding this, particularly in view of what has oc- 
curred in cultures other than those of the West. Mission- 
aries have made mistakes, and too often the whole foreign 
mission enterprise has been judged from the point of view 
of a mistaken ideal. 

A Christian community in engaging in a foreign mission 
enterprise is under a peculiar temptation to regard its own 
social order, or that of the nation in which it lives, as more 
or less ideal. We white people of the West have, I believe, 
at least some race prejudice in our present mental make-up 
and this often leads us to assume that we have a measure 
of superiority. Consciously or unconsciously we are too 
often inclined to judge other cultures in terms of our own. 
That the Indian should use cow-dung to coat the floors of 
his house seems obnoxious to the Westerner, and condemna- 
tion is often made hastily and without investigation or con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact the practice is not at all 
unhygienic and has many points in its favor. That the South 
Sea Islander should follow the customs of his fathers,— 
customs developed through centuries of experience,—even 
though those customs seem obnoxious and senseless to us 
Westerners, should be assumed to have good reason behind 
them. If these customs had no good reason behind them, in 
all probability they would have been discarded long ago, 
for there are just as many men with common sense in other 
cultures as there are in our own. That assumption should 
always prevail in the mind of the Christian even though it 
is against everything in his own background. Too often it 
is not the case. Too often he is precipitous and inconsiderate 
in his judgments and too often he finds later that he is 
wrong. On the other hand, many of our Western customs 
are either basically bad or are suited only to our own im- 
mediate situation and cannot be transplanted into another 
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environment. The attempt to implant such customs into 
other environments is disastrous. Western social custom, 
when transplanted in another environment, is a hot-house 
affair and rarely gains the hardiness of the indigenous plant. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGES AND 
WOMEN 


Interesting Information Concerning Women in Attendance at 
Lutheran Institution Released by the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference Bulletin 


By Mary E. Markley, Litt.D., Editor 


FROM A PAGE of very much condensed information found 
in the April 15 News Bulletin of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference one finds that in the twelve colleges 
conducted by the synods of the United Lutheran Church in 
America there are 1,729 women enrolled. Of this number 
715 are members of Lutheran churches. The distribution 
among the institutions is as follows, the first figure repre- 
senting the total number of women enrolled and the second 
figure the number who are Lutheran: Carthage, 124—69; 
Gettysburg, 142—85; Hartwick, 115—16; Lenoir Rhyne, 229— 
79; Midland, 155—58; Newberry, 122—72; Roanoke, 80—2; 
Susquehanna, 121—65; Thiel, 132—51; Wagner, 73—32; 
Waterloo, 26—6; Wittenberg, 410—181. 

The same Bulletin names colleges that are institutions of 
the American Lutheran Conference, that is, they are estab- 
lished and maintained by the Augustana Synod, the Nor- 
wegian United Synod, the Norwegian Free Church, the 
American Lutheran Church, or the Danish United Church. 
Ten institutions are named, and in attendance upon them are 
2,204 women, of whom 1,447 are Lutherans. The largest at- 
tendance in the group is that of St. Olaf located at North- 
field, Minn., the institution which St. Olaf Choir has made 
famous. Of its 468 women students 414 come from the Lu- 
theran Church, Next in number is Capital University located 
at Columbus, Ohio, the leading institution of the American 
Lutheran Church, for which the enrollment is 323 women, 
178 of whom are Lutheran. The comment is made after the 
presentation of these two groups of statistics that while the 
percentage of Lutherans to all women students in the col- 
leges of the American Lutheran Conference is 65 per cent, 
it is 41 in the colleges of the United Lutheran Church. 

Investigation shows that in the colleges of the United 
Lutheran Church fourteen women have matriculated in the 
post-graduate department and are in process of earning the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. With the profession of med- 
icine as their objective there are twelve, and for the master’s 
degree (M.A.), 299 have enrolled; 154 of these are Lutheran 
women. Colleges of the American Lutheran Conference re- 
port 11 women graduates as earning the Ph.D. degree, of 
whom 10 are Lutheran. M.D.’s number 5; M.A.’s 124. Of 
the latter group 91 are Lutheran. 

On college faculties in the United Lutheran Church there 
are 91 women, 8 of whom have the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy; 46 of the 91 are Lutheran women. In the other 
group there are 109 women on the faculties, 87 of whom are 
Lutheran and 5 have received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Among the women who are teaching in institutions of 
higher learning other than the Lutheran colleges above 
referred to are 31 alumnae from colleges of the United 
Lutheran Church. From other institutions come 75 Lu- 
theran women who have been received on the teaching staff 
of universities and colleges. Two observations come to mind 
as one scans this list of figures. The first is that United 
Lutheran institutions serve a considerable number of non- 
Lutherans. The second is that Lutheran women are more 
and more occupying places on faculties of institutions of 
higher learning. 
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MOTHER’S HAVEN 


By Alma Hantel Arnold 


“So my HoME, the old farm, is to be sold! It does not seem 
possible,” so mused a dear old mother as she sat in her 
rocker in the long living room of her country home. It was 
early spring and the air was still chilly, so a fire had been 
built on the hearth, the hearth dear father had built so long 
ago. 

She sat idly rocking to and fro, her gnarled hands clasped 
in her lap. It was as though she were stunned by the blow, 
as though it were only a dream and she would soon awaken 
to find it was not true. She stopped rocking and stared out 
of the window at the rose bushes that were green with new 
leaves. Other springs she had noted the growth of bushes 
and plants and rejoiced in them, but this year it was with 
saddened eyes that she looked at everything as though she 
were seeing things for the last time. 

Just a few nights back some of the children had met here 
in the old farmhouse and decided things could not go on 
as they were. Mother was too old to stay alone on the farm, 
all the children were married and each had his own home 
so none could move in and keep up the old home. So the 
decision was made to sell. And mother? All the children 
loved their mother, had been good to her, and each was 
willing she should make her home with them; but in their 
hearts they knew she would never be satisfied. So what 
should be done? 

Today as she sat and rocked her mind was busy, not with 
the perplexing problems of the future, but with the sweet 
and tender memories of the past. Here her husband had 
brought her as a bride and here their nine children had been 
born. Here she had spent many happy years and had also 
suffered much hardship and sorrow. A few miles away, up 
on the fir-clad hill behind the white country church in the 
quiet and peaceful God’s Acre her eldest daughter lay sleep- 
ing for many years, and only a few short years ago her 
faithful life partner had gone to rest. 

“Dear Pa,” she murmured brokenly, “I’d hoped I too 
could finish my life here, but it is not to be. The acres that 
you worked so proudly and faithfully are soon to be turned 
over to strangers. Soon others will be eating the fruit from 
the trees that your dear hands planted, oh so long ago,” and 
she covered her eyes with her hands as though to shut out 
the very thought of it. 

But dreaded events have to be faced and, whether we 
like it or not, they come, linger a while and are gone. So 
it was in this case. A buyer was found, an auction held, and 
everything sold except a few of the things most needed. 
Mother did not wish to be there that day, so she visited a 
sister in another part of the state and left all in her chil- 
dren’s hands. 

After a few weeks she returned and went direct to the 
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home of her eldest daughter, who had six children, mostly 
grown. There was always noise, confusion or excitement 
there. They welcomed their grandmother heartily for they 
loved her. But after a few days she felt she could not stand 
this constant hurry and noise. She missed the peace and 
quiet of her farm home. There seemed’ nothing to do. If she 
wanted to wash the dishes one of the twins would gently 
but firmly push her into the living room saying, “Now, 
grandmother dear, you have washed enough dishes in your 
life, I shouldn’t think you’d want ever to wash another dish. 
You just take it easy.” 

Yes, take it easy. What should she do? She had never 
had time to read or do fancy work, and now that she did 
have the time she did not care for it. 

She started to sweep the diningroom rug when Jane, her 
daughter, said, “Never mind, mother, the girls will use the 
vacuum later on. Why don’t you sit down and rest? You’ve 
surely never had much of it.” So down she sat and before 
long was nodding, and all her worries were forgotten in 
blessed sleep. 

Several hours later Bill came bounding in exclaiming, 
“Where is grandmother? Oh, there you are. Come over to 
the park with me and we will look at the animals,” and to- 
gether they went off. But when mother returned her poor 
feet hurt her so badly she hardly knew what to do. 

“You see, dear,” she said gently to Bill, “my old feet have 
walked miles and miles, but on the soft earth and in small, 
short trips. I’m not used to these hard cement walks, so Bill, 
you'll have to find another partner,” and she heaved a sigh. 

So the days passed, and soon she felt she could not stand 
it any longer. She decided to visit with another daughter 
who lived on a farm and thought it would be more like 
home. But after being there a few days she found out that 
Betty, the little granddaughter, always gathered the eggs. 
Her own daughter would not allow her to stand out in the 
sun and hoe the garden and David, her son-in-law, always 
chopped and brought in the wood. So again there was noth- 
ing, nothing to do. Of what use was it to live? No one needed 
her it seemed; there was no place she could fit in, and again 
a sadness came into her days. 

After a few weeks she went to stay with one of her sons. 
She and Mabel, his wife, never had been drawn very close 
to one another, and although Mabel was very kind and 
solicitous of her welfare something that she could not de- 
scribe was lacking. 

Staying awhile with another son who lived in a very large 
city, she soon grew weary of the constant hustle and dis- 
turbance and she missed the kind hospitality of the country 
folk. And so the weeks and the months slipped by. She went 
from one place to another, always welcomed and loved and 
yet never feeling at home. 

In the meantime the children noticed her unrest and felt 
so sorry for her that although she never spoke a word of 
complaint they knew there would have to be a change. So 
they put their heads together and talked and looked at 
mother’s life from all angles and finally came to a conclu- 
sion, hoping it was for the best. 

* * * * 

A year had rolled around, and again it was spring. Spring 
with all its new hopes! The fruit trees were abloom in their 
delicate colors and Easter, with its wonderful promise of 
new life, was past. 

It was a warm, bright Sunday morning just as it should 
be on Mother’s Day. Mother and some of her children and 
their families had attended services and were enjoying their 
dinner in Mildred’s home. 

“By the way,” said Lonny, the youngest son, “how about 
all driving out to my place this afternoon? The country is 
so lovely.” 

“Agreed,” the rest cried in unison, and mother’s eyes 
looked happy. As soon as the dishes were washed and put 
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away several auto loads left for Lonny’s place, only a few 
miles away. His place adjoined the old home farm. When 
almost there mother spoke in a surprised tone, “Why, 
Lonny, what have you built? I never saw that small build- 
ing before.” 

He seemed not to hear her for he did not answer, and the 
rest were all silent. They were soon there, and after all had 
gotten out, instead of going into Lonny’s house, two of the 
boys stepped up to mother and, taking their places on either 
side of her, escorted her proudly down the hill a short dis- 
tance until they stood in front of a little three-room cottage. 
Jack, the eldest son there, acted as spokesman for the whole 
family. 

When they reached the door all stopped and Jack, taking 
his mother’s hand tenderly in his, said, “Mother dear, for a 
long time we all have felt you were not happy living as you 
have been doing, so we decided to build this little home for 
you here on Lonny’s farm. We are sure it will be dear to 
you because all this land was once father’s, as you know. 
Here you can be your own mistress and do just as you 
please. Behold,” and laughingly he turned and pointed to 
a strip of land, “here is ground plowed and ready for your 
seeds and hoe. See yonder that small, new chicken house? 
Twelve of your faithful old biddies are already at home 
there. There is old Tabby sunning himself and even old 
Shep is here in his new kennel to complete the picture.” 
Bowing to her and pointing toward the door Jack solemnly 
continued, “Enter your home, Mother dear, and bid us all 
welcome.” 

Too overcome to utter a word she opened the door and 
stepped into a cozy livingroom. “Oh,” she exclaimed weakly 
pressing her hands over her heart. “Oh, how lovely, my dear 
old pieces of furniture, nothing new, nothing strange! Oh, 
it is just like coming home again. The old pictures, the old 
cupboards with the old dishes, my old bed, and father’s dear 
picture looking down upon me. He is here with me in spirit; 
I can feel it. My blessed children, I cannot thank you 
enough,” and as she sank into her old rocker tears of hap- 
piness ran down her cheeks. 

Softly, quietly, one by one, the children departed, leaving 
her there with her thoughts and her happy memories. Look- 
ing out through the open doorway down into the valley, and 
overlooking the old farm home she could dream to her 
heart’s content and yet her dear old hands would have work 
to do. 

Closing her tear-dimmed eyes and resting her head against 
the back of the old rocker which she had always loved we 
will leave her as she happily dreamed of the yesterdays for- 
ever fresh in her memory. 


LIFE’S DILEMMA 
By Charles E. Dozer 


SHA. I LAMENT the sweeter things of life now gone, 
Or shall my joy abound, that they were once my own? 
Shall I rejoice that bitter things in life are past, 

Or shall I weep and worry lest worse things come last? 
Shall I deplore the hardships on the journey done, 

Or just rejoice that they have been my stepping stone? 
Shall I look to the past for strength to go ahead, 

Or shall I pressing boldly on, ask God to lead? 

Shall I go through my life in desolate despair, 

Since Christ has said to me, “I’m with you everywhere?” 
Then, why should I in life waste all my useful years, 
In pagan unbelief, at counting future tears? 

Then why should I, the future all unknown to me, 

Not trust my Friend Who lives, and knows eternity? 
Why not have faith, rejoice, and hasten on the road 
Content to leave each chapter, in the hands of God? 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Jubilate—The Third Sunday after Easter 


ALMIGHTY GOD, Who showest to them that be in error the 
light of Thy truth, to the intent that they may return into the 
way of righteousness: Grant unto all them that are admitted into 
the fellowship of Christ’s Religion that they may eschew those 
things that are contrary to their profession, and follow all such 
things as are agreeable to the same; through... 


Tuts CoLiect bears the character of an intercession, that 
is, a prayer for others: namely, them that are admitted into 
the fellowship of Christ’s Religion; and the petition is made 
accordingly. As an intercession it is the first we have met 
in the course of the Church Year, and a very rare exception 
to the almost universal practice of offering the prayer of The 
Service for those immediately engaged in that Divine Wor- 
ship, ourselves, “the faithful.” But in reality Today’s Prayer 
adds us to the “others” for whom the petition is made. 

This is one of the oldest Collects in our use. It is traced 
back to the earliest of the Latin Church’s sacramentaries, 
that of Leo the Great, who died in 450. That would make 
this Prayer close to 1,500 years old! Using it today in this 
long, unbroken train of righteous devotion and aspiration, 
certainly thrills one’s spirit! 

We need to catch a bit of that ancient atmosphere to ap- 
preciate this Prayer fully and devoutly. These Notes, occa- 
sionally but briefly, have referred to the very ancient prac- 
tice of preparing candidates for admission into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s Religion during the weeks preceding Easter, 
the admission being by Holy Baptism administered either 
Easter Eve or immediately after the Great Feast. Our 
Church’s use preserves much of this ancient Christian prac- 
tice in the round of catechization and admission of the cate- 
chumens into the Church by Confirmation or Baptism on 
Palm Sunday. This is the “atmosphere” out of which the 
Prayers of the Sundays after Easter, and this Day’s in par- 
ticular, were born. 

It must be remembered, too, that in those ancient times 
the converts came out of a variety of environments and 
civilizations. There were those who came from Jewry; far 
more who came from heathendom. Of such the Address,— 
Who showest to them that be in error the light of Thy truth, 
is reminiscent. But there is another group in this same 
ancient Church,—those who for one cause or another—luke- 
warmness, love of the world, persecution, fell away, the 
lapsed. Of such also this Prayer is reminiscent,—to the in- 
tent that they may return into the way of righteousness. 

Much in the Address is true today. Error still exists! Lack 
of the knowledge of God’s truth is profoundly widespread! 
Darkness, utter darkness, is engulfing thousands: their one 
Salvation is God’s light! And are there not those who have 
strayed, fallen away? Certainly we intercede for “others.” 

Almighty God, Who showest—God’s Own Son, come “to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death; Who declared Himself the Light of the world and 
the Light of life; in Whose face the Light of the Glory of 
God shone forth, Him hath God shown openly.” In these 
weeks past we have memorialized this showing forth. The 
world may see, as have we, and behold “His glory, full of 
grace and truth.” Before Him darkness, error, unbelief, 
separation must yield, disappear. 

The Petition is simple and direct: that they may eschew 
those things that are contrary to their profession, and follow 
all such things as are agreeable to the same. Eschew is an 
old fashioned word. It’s used in Job and James in connection 
with evil. It means avoid; stronger, shun; definitely, abstain 
from. That’s simple; but it means a heart resolved to avoid 
even a semblance of evil; that no shadow of disloyalty may 
dim the Light. The other is follow: that recalls the Master’s 
Call. “Follow me”! Thus we pray, that “they” and we “may 
live worthy of the calling wherewith we are called.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 


THE ABOVE PHRASE is used several times by St. Paul; its 
most familiar occurrence is in the tenth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Galatians. There the apostle to the Gentiles ex- 
horts the Galatian Christians—“As we therefore have op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men, especially to them 
who are of the household of faith.” Wherever the term is 
used in the New Testament, it refers to a definitely dis- 
cernible group. Sometimes it means the people who are an 
establishment; that is, a family with their servants and de- 
pendents. But its more general application by St. Paul is to 
the group which one calls the congregation and, in the broad- 
est sense, the Holy Christian Church. 

In directing attention to the company of fellow believers 
in Galilee, Paul had in mind relief of poverty, loneliness 
and sufferings which Christians encounter, but which will 
not overcome them if and because they are helped by their 
brethren in faith. Brethren should come first, the apostle 
advises. 

But why? The answer is not at all difficult: they are 
among those for whom our Lord has died; they have con- 
fessed Him before men, and they have been received into 
the company of the faithful. They have such relations to 
each other in Christ as to make them members of a family. 

But real and not simply nominal connections must bind 
these folk to each other. People must actually and not 
superficially be members of the church. It is sometimes said 
that catechumens are seen at the altar on Palm Sunday and 
perhaps at the first communion service thereafter, but not 
again. In this issue of THe LUTHERAN pastors are reporting 
thousands of accessions to congregations by transfer and 
otherwise. But do they really become an integral part of 
the group of people into whose hands our Lord has com- 
mitted His Word to be preached, His sacraments to be ad- 
ministered and His kingdom to be proclaimed and spread? 
They say that in the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City 
there is a great laver cast upon the back of twelve oxen 
and used to baptize persons who seek the application of 
that Mormon ceremony. In the picture of this piece of fur- 
niture one sees that every ox has its share of the laver’s 
weight resting upon it. Something resembling this describes 
belonging to the household of the faith. They who “join 
church” and thus become members and are entitled to share 
in all its privileges must get under the load of service if 
they desire truly to belong. 

There is not really any such position in the Kingdom of 
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God as a nominal member or an indifferent disciple. Hither 
we are all of the household of faith or we are not. Perhaps 
we were, and then for a while we became aliens, wanderers 
from God’s circle of believers. Maybe we will come back to 
the faith. It often occurs that those who for a time are indif- 
ferent are led back into fellowship. But merely being en- 
rolled on a church register or merely having at one time 
publicly confessed faith in Christ does not entitle one to 
membership in the household of God. This fact should be 
impressed upon young people who are confirmands and upon 
their elders who have become inactive in their loyalty to 
our Lord’s kingdom. 


ONE AMONG SCORES 


ON PAGE six of this issue our readers will find a descrip- 
tion of the conditions that exist in a parish of which the Rev. 
Robert L. Boulton is the pastor. It is a statement of facts, a 
“news story” that ought to mean several things to the mem- 
bership of the United Lutheran Church in America. Among 
them are the following. We number them in order to be 
distinct and specific. 


(1) Here is a group of people who have children and want 
them to be given Christian training. If someone tells you 
that the desire to know the Gospel and to worship God no 
longer exists in this country, then reply that you know of 
people living in one section of an American city who appre- 
ciate the Lutheran Church, its ministry and its message. 
You can add that there are scores of similar localities in 
the United States and Canada. Ifa specific list of such places 
is called for, it can be supplied. 


(2) These young congregations have been established in 
communities that need congregational activities. Through 
them the church as a whole follows the population, thus 
doing in a corporate way what is done by individuals for 
new families that come into their neighborhood. The pro- 
jection of missions such as the one described by Pastor 
Boulton is in response to our Lord’s command. When the 
United Lutheran Church has no concern for gathering into 
congregations people such as those to whom he ministers, 
then it has lost its right to the divine blessing. At this time 
the needs of existent missions and the need of more mission 
congregations prove the worthiness of our United Lutheran 
Church in America. God is trusting us with the salvation 
of souls. 


(3) Money is what missions like the one reported here 
need from their older sister congregations, because with 
money they can buy building material, pay builders, pur- 
chase furniture and “implement the grace of God” for saving 
souls. We often talk about backward people and primitive 
folk ways. Recently a picture of stirring the soul by means 
of a wooden plow was shown. It was not a good plow, and 
the labor expended by the farmer was out of all proportion 
to the products thereof. Something similar happens when 
we seek to implant the Gospel under the handicaps of poor 
buildings and unattractive, often makeshift furnishings. In 
these young enterprises what should be spent for equipment, 
advertising, music and social apparatus is required to rent 
a hall or to pay interest on a mortgage. It is a necessary 
expenditure but it is not the most effective. 

There are more than 2,000 congregations belonging to the ' 
United Lutheran Church that are free from debt; most of 
their property was acquired and paid for by former genera- 
tions. Their greatest opportunity to enlarge their influence 
is to help equip new enterprises with the best possible im- 
plements for evangelizing the unchurched. The Board of 
American Missions calls it removing barriers to winning 
souls for the Kingdom of God. 

We urge the readers of Tue LuTuHERAN to take the lead in 
their congregations in backing the slogan—“Every Lutheran 
congregation in an adequately equipped building.” 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Our SINCERE and heartfelt thanks to the clerical brethren 
of the United Lutheran Church in America for the prompt 
and cordial way in which they have responded to the request 
of Tue LUTHERAN for information concerning accessions to 
their congregations received since Easter 1937. At this hour, 
3.00 P. M., April 23, approximately 1,300 responses have 
been received. This is so near fifty per cent of the 2,796 
parishes of the U. L. C. A. that only past experience makes 
us dubious of receiving answers from the “other half” of 
the churches. Certainly there is the best reason for ex- 
pecting the nearest to 100 per cent of reports that THE 
LuTHERAN has ever had. Incidentally we can say that pros- 
pects indicate an encouraging average of growth per congre- 
gation. If you average the tabulation in this issue, 543 re- 
ports totaling 19,696 adult additions, you will find the result 
to be 36.3 per parish. Last year the average from the first 
560 reports was 32.5 per parish. The increase is inspiring. 
If it continues through the period of reporting, it will mean 
that both the pastors of the parishes and the people have 
responded to the U. L. C. A. secretariat’s application of the 
plan of promotion approved in the Columbus Convention in 
1936, and that the Board of American Missions’ first and 
second objectives in their Anniversary Appeal are under- 
stood and taken seriously. 


A Few Samples of Good News 

It is not profitable to forecast the total of accessions’ at 
this time nor to guess at the final average per parish. We 
can only comment on some of the returns in hand. To date 
the largest number added in any one congregation is credited 
to St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, where the Rev. 
Frederick Weertz, D.D., and the Revs. August W. Gruhn 
and Arthur M. Simonsen are the pastors. From this con- 
gregation’s Parish Bulletin for April 10, one learns that the 
accessions totaled 335. Of these, twenty-three were re- 
ceived by Renewal of Faith, seventy-eight by Letter of 
Transfer, 143 adults by Confirmation, forty-one adults by 
Baptism, and from a class of juniors fifty-nine were con- 
firmed. The above distribution of those received indicates a 
well-planned program for administering the Word and Sac- 
raments on the part of the pastors and the congregation. 
One infers that Lutheranism gains an entry into many homes 
in Des Moines as it is offered by St. John’s ministers, teach- 
ers and organizations. 


Largest in the Community 

The Rev. Richard A. Beck, pastor of a congregation of two 
hundred persons in Bowmanstown, Pa., is rejoicing because, 
as the result of catechetical work done during the months 
preceding Palm Sunday, seventy-one persons were received, 
the largest number in the history of Trinity Church and a 
“larger number than the total of accessions in any Protestant 
church ever confirmed in Carbon County, Pennsylvania.” 
Tue LUTHERAN was in receipt of a photograph of sixty of 
the seventy-one members of the class; they are a very at- 
tractive group of young Lutherans, a credit to their pastor, 
their parents and sponsors, and a welcome addition to the 
forces for the Kingdom of God. Our Lord will use them and 
thousands of others who have recently made public con- 
fession of faith in Him. 


Confirmation Vestments 
The photograph of another group has reached us, the class 
confirmed in Christ Church, Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., 
by Pastor David G. Jaxheimer. They will have enduring 
recollections of the day and a particular place in the con- 
gregation’s history because they are the first class to be 
robed for the rite. The vestments are white and they are 


the property of the congregation. Evidently this church has 
sought to standardize the style of dress for catechumens at 
confirmation. 

One regrets the number and distribution of the United 
Lutheran Church when the opportunity comes to report the 
annual ingathering of souls. Practically every parish of the 
2,796 could provide a news story of the spiritual progress of 
confirmands and confessors. For lack of space the most that 
is possible for THz LuTHERAN to report is the single line 
which tells the name and address of each congregation 
reporting, the name of its pastor or pastors, and the number 
of people who were added to the church within a year. But 
the essence of the story is of supreme importance. One 
pauses to meditate upon our Lord’s promise, “Whosoever 
will confess me before men, him will I confess before my 
Father which is in heaven.” 


THOUGHTS FOR FUTURE CONSIDERATION 


THE CHANGING emphasis in education places a unique op- 
portunity before the Christian college. The materialistic view 
of the universe is giving way to a non-mechanical reality. 
Science has discovered a universe far more spiritual than 
material. More emphasis is being focused on those subjects 
which stress ideals, aspirations and hopes that motivate con- 
duct and give life meaning and purpose and destiny. The 
primary aim of education is not to teach facts, but to lead 
men to an awareness and grasp of that world of values, 
ideas, and powers which are beyond the elementary senses. 
The Christian college is of all institutions best fitted to meet 
the challenge of the day. 

As we look back upon our school days, what are the things 
that stand out in bold relief? The facts which we accumulate 
are only tools to more important ends—they are soon for- 
gotten. The impress upon our lives which will remain with 
us, are the lessons not taught from books—those simple 
homely virtues as honesty, sobriety, purity, freedom, cheer- 
fulness and courage. 

But if these simple homely virtues are so fundamental to 
life, why do we not teach them directly? Why not scrap our 
present courses and offer a new set of facts dealing with 
these virtues directly? The problem is not quite so elemen- 
tary. Character is not something which we can pull out of 
a life situation and cram into the growing boy and girl. How- 
ever, character is seldom promoted by a frontal attack. Says 
W. H. P. Faunce, “Character is too subtle and inward and 
spiritual to be inculcated by exhortations disguised as lec- 
tures. We do not become honest through lectures on hon- 
esty, or courageous by electing a course in courage and its 
attendant virtues. Character is a great stream of devotion, 
self-dedication, and high endeavor flowing all through a 
man’s life, and that stream is fed by many rills from many 
unsuspected sources.” 

The Christian college is effective in the measure in which 
the sum total of its impact is permeated by a Christian 
philosophy of life. Religion, therefore, should not be the 
interest of the department of Bible alone. In student confer- 
ences the statement is often made—‘T received more religion 
and spiritual guidance in my class in history or sociology 
or science than in the class in Bible.” At first we are in- 
clined to accept these statements as an indictment of the 
departments of religion. However, they merely tell another 
story. The effective Christian impact came through these 
so-called secular subjects, not necessarily because Bible was 
poorly taught, but rather because religion came to students 
along the avenue of their special interests. 

By Ciemens M. GRANSKON, 
President of the National Educational Conference. 
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“MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO GOD, 
ALL YE LANDS. SING FORTH THE 
HONOR OF HIS NAME, MAKE HIS 
PRAISE GLORIOUS.” 


In these days of unrest can we “Make a 
joyful noise unto God”? Is it not fitting at 
all times to sing praises to our God? “He is 
willing to aid you, He will carry you 
through.” 


Come, ye faithful, raise the anthem, 
Cleave the skies with shouts of praise; 

Sing to Him Who found the ransom, 
Ancient of eternal days, 

God eternal, Word incarnate, 
Whom the heaven of heaven obeys. 


Ere He raised the lofty mountains, 
Formed the sea, or built the sky, 

Love eternal, free, and boundless, 
Forced the Lord of life to die, 

Lifted up the Prince of princes, 
On the throne of Calvary. 


Now on those eternal mountains 

Stands the sapphire throne, all bright 
With the ceaseless alleluias 

Which they raise, the sons of light; 
Sion’s people tell His praises, 

Victor after hard-won fight. 


Bring your harps, and bring your incense, 
Sweep the string and pour the lay; 
Let the earth proclaim His wonders, 
King of that celestial day; 
He the Lamb once slain is worthy 
Who was dead, and lives for ay. 
—J. Hupton and J. M. Neale. 


A REVERIE FOR MOTHER’S 
DAY 


“The Love That Will Not Let Me Go” 


My Mother’s Love was the first love 
that nestled me, nourished me and suf- 
fered for me. From first to last she has 
loved me whether I was lovely or un- 
lovely. Such love calls me to remembrance 
this Mother’s Day. 

My Mother’s Voice was the first mes- 
sage of love that sounded in my ears. I 
did not understand those first endearing 
words, but I comprehended the love tones 
and was glad. Other voices have flattered 
and derided me, praised and condemned 
me without love; but whether her voice 
rebuked or heartened me, it was always in 
love. I shall not fail to lift my voice in 
love of her this Mother’s Day. 

My Mother’s Hands labored for me long 
before I could provide for myself. If they 
now are wreathed in lines and white with 
wear, they merely bear the cost-marks of 
love of me. Never did she spare herself 
when I needed her, nor will I now deny 
myself the high privilege of serving her 
with gracious love, especially on this 
Mother’s Day. 

My Mother’s Tears moistened her pillow 
and mine when I knew it ‘not, nor cared. 
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By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


My selfish, heedless, careless, loveless 
ways and words often made those tears 
burning and bitter. When I grew very 
tall and self-sufficient, again she hid her 
tears and prayed that I might be spared 
the harvest of folly. Those tears are now 
pearls in my crown of manhood. Only 
God and mother know what those pearls 
cost them. But I am certain the only tears 
she would have me shed now are tears of 
joy for such a mother to love and honor 
this Mother’s Day. 

My Mother’s Smile was my first glimpse 
of heaven. If the heaven I experience 
along the way and find at the end of the 
journey has in it as little censure and as 
much mercy, as little regret and as much 
joy, as little despair and as much hope, 
as I found in her smile, that will be heaven 
indeed. Nothing I can ever do can fully 
repay the love she shed abroad in my life 
except I walk the way she taught me and 
meet her at heaven’s gate wearing the 
smile she brought me. I am resolved to 
begin now and wear it and try to be 
worthy of her and it this Mother’s Day. 

—Claude Allen McKay, D.D. 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
MOTHERS 


Not tone before the death of John 
Quincy Adams, a gentleman said to him, 
“I have found out who made you!” 

“What do you mean?” enquired the 
former. 

“I have been reading the published let- 
ters of your mother,” was the reply. 

The old man’s eyes flashed brightly. He 
rose and said: “Yes, sir, all that is good 
in me I owe to my mother!” 

“I suppose,” said a little child, “God 
could not look after everybody, so He 
made mothers to help Him.” 

“A kiss from’my mother,”’ said West, the 
artist, “made me a painter.” 
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A student was about to enter a the- 
ological college. “Through what minister’s 
preaching were you converted?” was one 
of the questions put to him, 

“Through no man’s preaching; but 
through my mother’s practising,” was his 
reply. 

“My mother? ‘What was she like,’ do 
you ask?” said an old sailor. “Ah, a better 
mother never lived! She taught me to 
pray as a little chap at her knee, and, 
though she died long ago and I am a grey- 
haired man now, I have never forgotten 
the prayer she taught me! I pray that 
prayer still. A good mother she was, and 
no mistake! I owe so much to her teach- 


ing.” E. E. HatcuHetu. 


THE BOY WHO HELPED HIS 
MOTHER 


As I went down the street today, 
I saw a little lad 
Whose face was just the kind of face 
To make a person glad. 
I saw him busily at work, 
While blithe as a blackbird’s song 
His merry, mellow whistle rang 
The pleasant street along. 


Just then a playmate came along, 
And leaned across the gate, 
A plan that promised lots of fun u 
And frolic to relate. 
“The boys are waiting for us now 
So hurry up,” he cried. 
My little whistler shook his head, 
And “Can’t come,” he replied. 


“Can’t come? Why not, I’d like to know? 
What hinders?” asked the other. 

“Why, don’t you see,” came the reply, 
“Tm busy helping mother; 

She’s lots to do, and I so like 
To help her all I can, 

So I’ve no time for fun just now,” 
Said this dear little man. 


“I like to hear you talk like that,” 
I told the little lad; 
“Help mother all you can and make 
Her kind heart light and glad.” 
It does me good to think of him, 
And know that there are others 
Who, like this manly little boy, 
Take hold and help their mothers. 
—Unknown. 


“THIS DO” 


Tue Saviour saip, “This do.” We have 
no choice. We have the direct command 
of Him Whom we are professing to obey. 
He says distinctly and authoritatively, 
“This do.” In the face of this direct com- 
mand, can we-be indifferent, negligent, or 
lacking in obedience? There are some 
among us who explain away by a kind of 
sophistry the need and practice of Holy 
Communion, and yet call themselves 
Christians. The” Saviour’ distinctly says, 
“This do.”—Exchange. 
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ORIGIN OF VEGETABLES 


Where Many of Those in Daily Usage Were 
First Grown 


THE POTATO, which was already culti- 
vated in America when the continent was 
discovered, is spontaneous in Chile. It was 
introduced to Europe in 1580 and 1585 by 
the Spaniards, and almost at the same time 
by the English, who brought it from Vir- 
ginia, where it had appeared about 1550. 

The sweet potato and the Jerusalem 
artichoke are also supposed to come from 
America, according to the Revue Scien- 
tifique. 

Salsify is found in a wild state in Greece, 
Dalmatia, Italy and Algeria. According to 
Olivier de Serres. It has been cultivated 
in the south of France since the sixteenth 
century. 

Turnips and radishes came originally 
from Central Europe. The beetroot and 
the beet, which have been greatly im- 
proved by cultivation, are considered as 
the same species by botanists. The beet, 
only the stalk of which is eaten, grows 
wild in the Mediterranean, Persia and 
Babylonia. 

Garlic, onions, shalots and leeks have 
long been cultivated in almost all coun- 
tries, and their origin is very uncertain. 
That of the scallion is better known. It 
grows spontaneously in Siberia. One finds 
chives in a wild state throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere. 


The radish, greatly modified by cultiva- 
tion, probably had its origin in the tem- 
perate zone, but from what wild species 
it is derived is not exactly known. 

The ‘lettuce appears to be derived from 
the endive, which is found wild in tem- 
perate and Southern Europe, and in the 
Canaries, Algeria, Abyssinia and temper- 
ate Western Asia. 

Wild succory is spontaneous throughout 
Europe, even in Sweden, in Asia Minor, 
Persia, the Caucasus, Afghanistan and 
Siberia. Cultivated succory is probably 
a form of endive which is thought to have 
had its origin in India. 

Corn salad is found wild throughout 
Europe, Asia Minor and Japan. 

Cabbages, like all vegetables which have 
been cultivated from remote times, is be- 
lieved to be of European origin. 

The artichoke is the cultivated form of 
the wild cardoon, indigenous to Madeira, 
the Canaries, Morocco, the south of France, 
Spain, Italy and the Mediterranean 
islands. 

Asparagus had its origin in Europe and 
temperate Western Asia. 

The origin of the eggplant is India, that 
of the broadbean is unknown, as also that 
of the lentil, the pea, checkpea and haricot. 
The last named appears to have come 
originally from America. 


The carrot grows spontaneously through- 
out Europe, Asia Minor, Siberia, Northern 
China, Abyssinia, Northern Africa, Madeira 
and the Canary Islands. 

Chervil comes from temperate Western 
Asia, parsley from the south of Europe 
and Algeria, sorrel from Europe and 
Northern Asia, the mountains of India and 
North America. Spinach’ is ‘supposed to 
come from Northern Asia. 

For some twenty years past the crosnes 
has been used. This little tubercle with 
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fine, savory flesh, which has long been 
cultivated in China and Japan, is prob- 
ably indigenous to Eastern Asia. 

The tomato comes from Peru, the cu- 
cumber from India and the pumpkin from 
Guinea.—Unknown. 


THE HAUNTED TUNNEL 
By Irma Hegel 
(Concluded from last week) 


Bup tTHOvuGHT again of his dad, his big, 
broad-shouldered dad who had been pilot- 
ing for years a great, shiny engine, driving 
it through sunshine, rain, sleet, one mid- 
night through a blinding snowstorm over 
ice-coated rails. “Weren’t you frightened?” 
Bud had asked his father later. And the 
fearless, keen-eyed engineer had an- 
swered: “Son, when a man’s mind is on 
his duty, there’s no room left for fear.” 

The memory of those words settled him. 
His duty was to go inside that tunnel, Bud 
decided, and, summoning all his flagging 
courage, he rose to his feet and walked 
timidly toward the opening. He didn’t 
stride in confidently the way boys in 
stories do; he crept in cautiously, keeping 
to the track, wishing vaguely that he had 
his pocket flashlight or a few matches— 
anything to pierce the baffling fog of dark- 
ness that enclosed him. “Is any one here?” 
he called. 

From farther in a weak voice answered: 
“Michael Drayton reporting—wall caved 
in—be careful—” 

The relief to hear a human voice! “Are 
you hurt?” he asked anxiously. 

“Both legs broken, pinned here—” 

Both legs broken! That was why he had 
not answered that first time. He must 
have fainted between calls. 

Now, far away came another sound, the 
shrill whistle of the New Haven train! 

“Quick, get out!” cried the injured Dray- 
ton. “That’s the local coming through. 
Save yourself, whoever you are!” 

For a moment Bud had a picture of the 
great, black engine smashing through the 
darkness, annihilating everything in its 
path. Then he shook the fear off and went 
on. “Don’t you worry, Mr. Drayton; my 
pal Johnny is guarding the other entrance. 
He’ll stop the train.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Bud was getting closer to the injured 
man, an indistinct outline by an inky heap 
of dirt and rock. In the distance he could 
see the other mouth of the tunnel, faint 
and round like a nebulous gray disk; he 
could see the train approaching, too, a 
black snake that grew larger and thicker 
as it advanced. Then suddenly a doll- 
sized figure leaped out and danced upon 
the rails. It was Johnny! He was waving 
something wildly in his hands. His coat? 
No, it was white for better visibility—his 
shirt! 

“Look, sir—there he is now!” cried Bud, 
and the injured man and the boy clasped 
hands as the brakes of the oncoming mon- 
ster screeched and slid to a halt. 

Bud didn’t watch any more. He seized 
a thin piece of rock and began to shovel 
the dirt from the broken legs; then he 
tugged and shoved until he had the im- 
prisoning rock pushed off. When that was 
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done, he fled through the tunnel to give 
the news of the cave-in to those at the 
other side. Excitement was intense. Flares 
were lit. Men accompanied Bud back 
through the passageway to rescue the suf- 
fering man. He proved to be, as he had 
said, Michael Drayton, a trackwalker who 
had been inspecting the tunnel for signs 
of weakness when the cave-in had oc- 
curred. He said to those who carried him 
back: “You owe your lives to these two 
boys— there’s no telling what might have 
happened if they hadn’t elected themselves 
guards.” 

Both boys returned home that night 
feeling very much like heroes. “They 
shouldn’t have praised me,” said Bud, 
shamefacedly. “After all, you did the big 
work, Johnny. You stopped the train.” 

Johnny laughed. “I’d rather have stopped 
the train than gone inside that haunted 
tunnel.” 

“Shucks! ’Tisn’t haunted at all.” 

“Maybe not. But say, that left wall was 
mighty shaky, and it took a whale of a lot 
of courage to walk through with a train 
advancing—” 

“What do you mean, ‘courage’—weren’t 
you on the other side?” 

“Gee, Bud, you’re a great pal!” Shining 
brown eyes looked into the blue ones. 

He grinned. “You’re not so bad your- 
self, Johnny!” 

The best. news of all, however, came 
Monday morning, when Bud’s father 
opened his mail and found a letter from 
the railroad requesting him to report that 
noon at the New London office. 

“Listen, Bud,” said the big engineer, 
reading the tidings aloud to his son, “this 
letter must have come on the very train 
that you and Johnny saved from being 
wrecked on Saturday night. It means a 
new run for me—steady work.” 

Bud’s blue eyes beamed. “I’m surely 
glad, Dad!” 

Mr. Havens put his arm about his son’s 
straight shoulders. “There’s something else 
I’m glad about, my boy. Yesterday, when 
I went to the station, all the employees 
and two important officials were talking 
about you and Johnny. They said you had 
the stuff of railroad men in you—courage, 
trustworthiness and a sense of duty that 
nothing could shake.” 

The engineer smiled and clasped his son 
a little closer. “I said Td known it all 
along, my boy.”—Junior Life. 


SMILES 


“WHAT KIND of ears has an engine?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Why, engineers, of course.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Potato Batis. Roll mashed potatoes 
into balls the size of a small egg and make 
a small hollow in one, end. In this hollow 
put a little minced ham and dip the whole 
in egg and milk, beaten together. Grease 
a pan and place in it these balls, not too 
close together. When browned in the oven 
they make a delicious and attractive bor- 
der for a beefsteak or chops. 
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WORKERS TOGETHER 


Worth-while Service is Done Best by Working Together 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 9: 30-41. The Sunday School Lesson for May 8 


PERSONAL promotion is desired by all of 
us. But not many of us have yet grasped 
the teaching of Jesus as to the true ground 
for it. We are hearing much about co- 
operation and co-operatives. As indi- 
viduals we have learned that it is natural 
to desire to climb to a higher and better 
level than we occupy, either for the glory 
of it or for the gain coming from it. In 
our desire to spend less and get more, or 
to accomplish more, we are favorable to 
any movement which brings more of us 
together with a common interest and a 
willingness to work together. In a sense 
we have always had these ideas, but mod- 
ern conditions emphasize them. The cease- 
less struggle to live and make a living 
stimulates us to concentration on self-im- 
provement, both for our own sakes and 
for others’ sakes. The stern reality that 
none of us can live unto himself alone, and 
make much of himself or be very useful 
to his generation, gradually has been im- 
pressed upon us. It is with keen interest 
that we turn to what Jesus did and said 
regarding these matters. He had an eye 
for the coming days; He taught concern- 
ing what was yet to be. He measured peo- 
ple in terms of their attitudes and recom- 
mended humility as the only course toward 
promotion on which He could speak with 
assurance. He had a novel plan for per- 
sonal promotion; it was strange and start- 
ling, for it disregarded what was commonly 
taught and practiced. He advocated work- 
ing together in the spirit of humility if 
great work was to be done. 


Looking Ahead 


Jesus was always doing that, but He did 
not always talk about it. But His public 
ministry was drawing to a close, and He 
had much to tell His disciples. For one 
thing He wanted them to be aware of 
what was in store for Him, even the dread- 
ful experiences of arrest and shameful 
death. He seemed to go out of His way 
to tell them. His words were too deep for 
them; they understood not that saying 
about His being killed. How strange that 
they were afraid to ask Him to explain! 
His prediction was new and shocking to 
them. It seems that after being with Him 
as long as they had been they should not 
have hesitated to tell Him they did not 
understand. Perhaps the subject was too 
painful for them to consider; it seemed 
quite impossible that such a fate awaited 
Him. Then, too, He had rebuked Peter 
for lately telling Him that such a thing 
could not come to Him. 

We say it was noble in Jesus to fore- 
warn His disciples, to let them know what 
was ahead. When the critical time came 
they would be more likely to stick to- 
gether if they were prepared for the sad 
time when He would undergo the suffer- 
ing of which He spoke. There were only 
a few of them, and they would need to 
prevent any straggling from their ranks. 


Teaching Humility 

We think of the disciples as rather dull 
pupils of Jesus. He was indeed the great- 
est, most skillful teacher ever known, and 
yet He made slow progress with the twelve. 
They did not keep up with His teaching. 
His plain words against selfishness were 
not taken seriously and personally by 
them. They could not dismiss the spirit 
of rivalry, of grading themselves and dis- 
cussing which of them would be the great- 
est. Jesus could not let this spirit prevail 
among them; it must be checked. He 
taught them humility as the necessity for 
usefulness to Him. 

Sitting among them as teacher He de- 
stroyed all their self-trust and upset their 
calculation as to the path to power and 
greatness. The desire to be first in rank 
was not decried at all; such an ambition 
deserved no criticism. But they were 
wrong in their ideas of how to attain 
greatness. However, in this they were not 
to blame, for it was the common thought 
of the day. Jesus had a new plan, a new 
way. Probably it seemed unreasonable and 
not very promising. Yet He contended 
that a man should willingly take the low- 
est place and be a servant of others if his 
desire for greatness was to be realized. 

Then, to emphasize what He was teach- 
ing, Jesus used a child as an object lesson. 
The child probably was attracted by this 
group of strangers and was nearby listen- 
ing to them. The spirit of a child is humble, 
in the sense that he is teachable, believing, 
unselfish, trusting. This is what Jesus 
wanted in His followers, a simple, childlike 
attitude, devoid of strife for honors and 
ready to do even the work of a servant. 


Explaining Promotion 
The only remark of John recorded in 
the synoptic gospels seems to have been a 
sincere and honest bit of information to 


THINK OF THESE 


Amprtion for advancement is not wrong, 
if we are willing to meet the requirements 
for the advancement. 


The struggles a Christian must face serve 
to test his faith and life. 


Unless there is co-operation, the Chris- 
tian Church stands still awhile and then 
goes backward. 


To serve in His name brings with it all 
the honor a Christian needs. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 2-8 

M. The Childlike Spirit. Mark 9: 30-37. 

T ed in Working Together. Mark 9: 
W. Narrowness Rebuked. Mark 9: 45-50. 

Th. ap ae Meeting Opposition. Nehemiah 
F. Waiting Together. Acts 1: 10-14. 

Sat. BE ae et Hebrews 10 19-25. 
S. To Every Man His Part. I Cor. 3: 5-11. 
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Jesus, in which he hoped to have His ap- 
proval. Someone exorcising demons in 
Jesus’ name had been openly denounced 
because he was not one of the followers of 
Jesus. It was their conviction that they 
had done right. They expected Jesus’ en- 
dorsement of what they had done. Prob- 
ably they felt they deserved promotion for 
their zeal for Him. But something Jesus 
had said disturbed them, and John brought 
the matter up for Jesus to pass judgment 
on it. This He did, showing that they were 
misguided in their zeal, for the man could 
not have been against Jesus, else he would 
not have been using His name. Then the 
sweeping, inclusive statement was made 
that “he that is not against us is on our 
part.” The man had been able to do what 
he could in Jesus’ name, and that, in Jesus’ 
judgment, made him fit for honorable men- 
tion. Even the humblest service always 
receives Jesus’ approbation. In reality the 
man was co-operating with Jesus, though 
the disciples doubted it and chided him 
for what he was doing. Jesus went further 
and explained that a service as simple as 
giving a cup of cold water was worthy of 
reward. The world may think a deed 
great that Jesus considers small, and what 
the world thinks small He may regard 
great. After all, it is the spirit, the pur- 
pose, the willingness to be useful that 
counts with Him. 


PERSONAL UPLIFT 


THIS Is what all of us need sometimes. So 
many experiences are not to our liking; 
we find ourselves growing more and more 
depressed. We may feel that the blame is 
all our own. We may be suspicious that 
somebody is laying plans to do us harm. 
We may be out of sympathy with the trend 
of affairs in our community. Maybe we 
are afraid our church is going too far into 
worldliness, or is carrying too heavy a 
burden, or has become indifferent to us. 
So we are in need of personal uplift. We 
would welcome anything that would drive 
away the clouds, lift the fog, and show us 
the sun. 

A woman who was sure everything was 
going to the dogs, added to her gloom, for 
gloominess was her general state, by turn- 
ing all conversation into something of a 
wail. Nothing was right. What she saw 
and heard she interpreted as further proof 
that we are in a sad plight. Even the 
sermons had changed; they did not sound 
the optimistic note she had been used to 
in her former years. People were not as 
“clever” (her word for friendly) as they 
used to be. Individuals were singled out 
as slighting her. In short, she was making 
herself unhappy and those about her un- 
comfortable by her attitude. 

Hers was an extreme case, due to a 
physical condition that preyed on her 
mind. But she illustrates the state into 
which many seem to drift who cannot 
blame it on bodily ills. It is too bad to 
lose the happy outlook on life. It shows 
on self first. It has a depressing influence, 
and others are affected by it. What is 
needed is a personal uplift of some kind, 
so that faith in God and self, and con- 
fidence that a better day is dawning, will 
be the dominant attitude. This will be of 
mutual help to self and others. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


KEEPING FIT FOR 
MARRIAGE 


Lesson: I THESSALONIANS 4: 7-9 


Marriage is a contract, a partnership. In 
entering such an intimate relationship per- 
sonal purity ought to be taken for granted. 
There must be no dark secrets which later 
years may reveal to the other member of 
the partnership. It is the height of dis- 
honesty to withhold confessions until after 
marriage that might have made marriage 
impossible, 

Love is the essence of unselfishness. It 
is hard to believe this when all about us, 
on the silver screen, in popular fiction, 
and on the front pages of our newspapers, 
love is pictured as the passionate desire 
to get what one wants, cost what it may 
to others. When love asks the question, 
What do I get out of this relationship? it 
begins to fade. Love in its purity seeks 
only the good of the one who is loved. 
This love finds its perfect expression in 
Jesus Christ, Who gave His life for those 
He loved. No truer definition of the char- 
acter of love has ever been given than 
that of St. Paul in I Corinthians 13, and it 
may all be summed up in one phrase— 
“seeketh not her own.” 

Where true love enters the heart, there 
will be the immediate purpose to be 
worthy of the one loved. There must be 
no false humility, but there must be the 
high ambition to be a contributing mem- 
ber of the partnership. This is true in 
every real friendship. Our friends help 
to make us what we are, because we like 
to please them. In a larger measure this 
is true in the love that leads to marriage. 
Any young man or young woman of high 
ideals will want to be the ideal mate. 
Therefore the topic, “Keeping Fit for Mar- 
riage,” is vital to the interests of youth. 


Physically Fit 

Only physicians could tell the full story 
of misery and suffering that social diseases 
cause. Laws in some of our states demand 
a physical examination before marriage. 
These are good laws and would work for 
the protection of the innocent. But keep- 
ing physically fit for marriage means more 
than the exemption from the life of the 
sins of lust. True love demands that every 
law of health be kept in order to present 
to the loved a healthy body. 

If there is a physical weakness, if there 
are habits that endanger health, if there 
is anything that promises a bodily handi- 
cap, every effort should be made to attain 
physical fitness. To enter a partnership for 
life with one who is doomed to sickness, 
is to accept a handicap for happiness. 
Happiness is attained in spite of the handi- 
cap in many cases. More often the ail- 
ment results in mental depression, un- 
certain tempers, and poverty. 


Socially Fit 
If good manners are not learned before 
marriage there is little prospect that they 


will be practiced after marriage. Many 
honest folks disparage the little graces that 
mark the socially fit. Some refuse to learn 
what will be expected of them in the 
circle into which they are marrying. The 
result is usually heartache and misunder- 
standing. Love will overlook a great deal, 
but it is asking a great deal when the one 
we love appears to be a boor and bumpkin 
among our friends. 

True love should lead to a sincere effort 
to be a thorough gentleman or lady. This 
does not mean that too much stress should 
be placed on appearances. Social graces 
are not to be put on like one’s party 
clothes. When they are no more than that, 
they easily show wear and tear. When 
one sees a married man neglect proper 
courtesies to his wife one wonders whether 
he neglected them before marriage. 


Economically Fit 


How much money should be in store be- 
fore marriage? This is a question that 
cannot be answered in dollars and cents. 
The amount will differ in each case. Many 
young folks do not count the cost of mar- 
riage below the living line. Idealism sug- 
gests that they will be happy if they have 
only a crust between them. No poverty 
seems too great to mar the perfection of 
their life together. This is a dangerous 
dream. Young beauty soon fades in the 
constant struggle for food and raiment. 
Reasonable debt at marriage is one thing, 
but it is quite another to bear the burden 
of an impossible financial obligation. So 
many things can happen when there is no 
margin of safety. Jobs can be lost, sick- 
ness can come, babies too will come, and 
poverty is a tremendous strain upon love! 

On the other hand many young folks 
wait too long in preparation for marriage. 
They are not willing to sacrifice any of 
the luxuries to which they have become 
accustomed. They will not borrow. Both 
of the young folks continue to work and 
save for marriage till the best part of their 
life is gone. The happiest homes generally 
are established in comparative youth. 
There are exceptions of course. The prin- 
ciple involved is enough economic prepara- 
tion to lift above the poverty line and not 
so much money that it will mean taking 
away all the need for economy and delay 
the marriage beyond the youth line. 


Mentally Fit 


Mutual interests promise a happy mar- 
riage. Who wants to live daily with an- 
other who is dull of mind, interested only 
in the grubby business of making a living? 
Mental fitness means broad interests. Time 
must be taken for reading, for seeing good 
plays and pictures and appreciating them, 
and for sharing the things that bring 
culture. We know a young man who had 
little musical appreciation but the girl of 
his choice delighted in good music. How 
quickly his musical taste was cultivated! 
He made it his business to know more 
about the great operas and the great artists 


so that he could talk intelligently with 
his sweetheart. This is what ought to hap- 
pen normally. Both young people should 
broaden their interests to cover the in- 
terests of the other. 


Spiritually Fit 

Religion is the foundation upon which 
to build a truly enduring home. It has too 
little consideration in the average court- 
ship! People of different religions may 
make a success of marriage but they have 
a handicap. Religion touches the very 
depths of our being, and it is hard to think 
of two people living together who have 
nothing in common there. The least ex- 
pected in such a case is complete toler- 
ance of the faith of the other. 

Jesus Christ should be the welcome 
guest in every home. No guest is really 
welcome in a home where either husband 
or wife does not want him. The family 
altar characterized the “old-fashioned” 
home; and how we long to see it find its 
place again in our modern homes! It is 
coming back. There is a new and greater 
emphasis upon it. More helps are con- 
stantly coming from our religious presses 
for devotions in the home. Should not 
courtship set the course toward the family 
altar? 

How much the church has lost from the 
Sunday evenings since young folks do not 
attend vespers together. How much more 
the young folks have lost. Many of the 
leaders in organized young people’s work 
in the churches are married couples who 
discovered each other in meetings or con- 
ventions. We have spoken about the ad- 
vantage of having mutual interests. The 
ideal home is tied together by religion as 
well as by love. Where Christ is the 
supreme interest of both, marriage will be 
a success. 

The spiritual qualities that Christianity 
develops are also an assurance of hap- 
piness in the home. Christianity is un- 
selfish, gentle and fair in judgments, kind 
and thoughtful in action, controlled and 
temperate in speech, brave in the face of 
trouble, joyous and hopeful in faith. Worry, 
fretting, ill temper, selfishness, greed, 
beastly vices, sharp tongues and intolerant 
judgments, these and the rest of the ugly 
daughters of sin promise failure in any 
marriage where they are present. Christ- 
like character is lovely and lovable. We 
could give no higher tribute to one we 
love than to seek to be like Him. 


The Golden Rule 


Finally we may say that we should keep 
ourselves fit for marriage on the basis of 
The Golden Rule. We must not expect of 
others what we are not willing to do our- 
selves. Or we must expect of ourselves 
what we hope for in others. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 15. Leaders 
may be selected to open discussion of the 
five types of fitness outlined above. Next 
topic, Essentials of a Christian Home. 
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A MORNING AT EL-AZHAR 


E. Theodore Bachman, Philadelphia, Pa., Visits a Great Mohammedan 
School in Cairo, Egypt 


Srupyinc theology by squatting on the 
floor and rocking rhythmically to and fro 
is not exactly good form in Europe or 
America, but it’s the thing in Cairo. In 
fact, this is the method by which would- 
be Moslem theologues have memorized 
their Koran and traditional exegesis for 
close to a thousand years. The place where 
you can see this going on before your very 
eyes is the Gami el-Azhar. 

Most people when visiting Cairo include 
the Azhar in their scheduled “musts.” Now 
el Azhar—that is, “the Flourishing”’—is a 
venerable place almost as old as Cairo it- 
self. Begun as a mosque in 971, it was 
soon expanded to include a school which, 
twenty-five years later, could be rated as 
a university. But even 900 years ago no- 
body, of course, spoke of the el-Azhar as 
a university. It was simply a school of 
higher learning which in time has become 
recognized as the world’s oldest university. 

With Dr. Enderlin, professor of Arabic 
at the American University’s School of 
Oriental Studies in Cairo, I one day visited 
this ancient place. A tram ride through 
streets teeming with anything from motor 
buses to camels or street urchins was a 
fitting bracer for what was to come. Ap- 
proaching the Azhar from across a spa- 
cious square, its odd minarets make a 
striking impression; one is graceful and 
tall, the other is double-spired—a taste- 
less erection intended to rival the earlier 
single shaft. 

Arriving at the threshold, I, as a typical 
over-anxious sightseer, wanted to walk 
straight into the main court, already vis- 
ible through the spacious vestibule. But 
an arm blocked the way and a voice said, 
“Wait, this is a mosque.” Wait we did, 
while Dr. Enderlin arranged in Arabic for 
our entry, and attendants slipped canvas 
moccasins on our feet. For shoes have tra- 
ditionally been regarded as unclean here 
in the East, and are therefore taboo in a 


mosque. It is holy ground, supposedly, 
like that before the burning bush in 
Genesis, whereon one dare only tread 


either barefoot—as the natives—or with 
shoes covered. 


Strange Student Customs 


Once inside the wide colonnaded court- 
yard, one of the oddest sights on earth 
greets your eyes. Clustered here and there 
around columns were small groups of stu- 
dents sitting or squatting as they studied 
or listened to their teacher, whose seat 


ol = Se 
(Left) STUDENTS AT STUDY. 


(Center) THE RECTORY. 


backed against one of the columns. Dressed 
in loose-fitting robes, and wearing the dis- 
tinctive academic turbans, some of the stu- 
dents looked quite young—reminding one 
that the age of entry is ten years; others 
were mature—for the full course lasts fif- 
teen years or more. Most of the students 
come from Egypt, the rest from North 
Africa, Syria, Turkey, Arabia, India, and 
even Java. They are divided into “na- 
tions’—as was the practice in medieval 
universities, and is still the case in Sweden 
today. Each country, as well as each 
Egyptian province represented, thus con- 
stitutes a special group, having its own 
dean and its own hall, which opens out 
on to the main court. 

To the outsider as well as to the devotee 
there is something fascinating in the 
rhythmic method of study. Swinging from 
the hips while squatting—only long prac- 
tice brings grace—is here an accepted way 
of paying attention to the teacher, or of 
memorizing. Other students sit on the 
floor; some write on their little tin “slates” 
while others use pen and paper. But em- 
phasis lies not so much on writing as on 
speaking and memory work. Here and 
there were a few others learning the 
Moslem motions of prayer, finely executed 
movements of the hands and head. No 
less amazing than all this was the droning 
noise which constantly filled the court- 
yard and by which one should imagine 
no constructive thinking or concentration 
to be possible. Yet facial expressions 
seemed to indicate the mental independ- 
ence of the students one from another. 

When one asks how many students at- 
tend here, one may get the airy answer, 
“Ah, so many, we do not count them all.” 
The fact is that since the Great War the 
attendance has fallen off considerably. In 
1912 more than 15,000 were said to be 
registered; today about 5,000. Yet the an- 
nual budget, fifty per cent of which is 
government subsidy, is still over $1,500,000. 


(Top Center) TRAFFIC OLD AND NEW IN THE SQUARE OUTSIDE EL-AZHAR. 
(Right) RECESS IN THE COURTYARD 
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Bequests have throughout the centuries 
swelled the university’s income. But ex- 
penses are relatively high because the 
great majority of the students, if not re- 
ceiving full room and board, at least get 
their food free of charge. Time was when 
the rector daily gave away over 25,000 
loaves of bread. In former times profes- 
sors were also better off than today, but 
now they receive meager salaries, the 
rector leading the field of 300 with not 
quite $1,000 a year. Although the financial 
structure of the university must remain 
largely a mystery to the outsider, the ac- 
companying photograph of the rectory, the 
home of the Sheich ul-Azhar, indicates a 
rather good living. 


Subjects Studied 


The curriculum includes various courses 
in grammar, theology and law (the two 
are closely related in Moslem life), logic, 
rhetoric, poetry and reading. The latter is 
especially practiced because the Koran— 
as the literal Word of God—must be read 
flawlessly. As this routine has been in 
force now for centuries, the stress it lays 
on tradition and rote learning may give 
some indication of the nature of education 
in medieval times. It is phenomenal, of 
course, how all this has continued down to 
our own day. Still a reform movement is 
a-foot—several have already been at- 
tempted—whereby the governors wish to 
organize three comprehensive faculties for 
Arabic, Religion, and Law. These pro- 
posed alterations, in deference to the 
changing world, have already become ma- 
terial for propaganda. A descriptive cir- 
cular states, “The university is now on a 
par with the most advanced institutions 
of the West.” Be this as it may, wealthy 
parents send their sons to Paris, Geneva, 
the Egyptian University, or to the new 
American University in Cairo, rather than 
to the Azhar. But in the Moslem world 
one who has finished his course at Azhar 
still has about as much recognition as the 
man with a higher degree from Oxford or 
the Sorbonne. 

To strangers the students pay almost no 
attention, though some may seem to have 
a look of scorn. Two, however, from 
French Somoliland, asked us to morning 
tea in their hall; an invitation which, for 
lack of time, we had to decline. Conver- 
sation with them, via Dr. Enderlin as in- 
terpreter, was formal, groping, and splen- 
didly objective. Less pleasant to meet are 
the blind students who are famed for their 
super-fanaticism and are trained for duty 
especially in the old harems and at 
funerals. 

Only indirectly is it possible to get some 
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FIRST REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 


Returns from 543 Pastors Show 10,865 Confirmations and Adult 
Baptisms; 8,831 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 19,696. 


Infant Baptisms Number 7,642 
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notion of the thoughts which these stu- 
dents live. Orientals are not known for 
their speculative thinking; they are miles 
removed from our type of rationalism. To 
them, however, Arabic, as the tongue of 
the Koran, is sacred; Allah speaks it, and 
nothing else will be heard in Paradise. 
Their fundamental ambition is to learn 
the Koran’s 114 chapters by heart. This 
about equals two-thirds of the New Testa- 
ment. These chapters may then be sup- 
plemented with various portions from the 
Sheria, the equivalent to the Jewish Law 
(Talmud), plus various accepted exegetical 
interpretations. Just at this point one must 
note that the teaching of Islam is not 
unified, but divided into four more or less 
geographically definable schools: Shafe’ite 
(Egypt, East Africa, Java), Malikite (West 
Africa and part of Upper Egypt), Hanafite 
(Turkey), and Hanbalite (Arabia, rare). 

These four schools are, however, united 
in their common creed: I bear witness 
that there is no God but Allah, and I bear 
witness that Mohammed is his prophet. 
Also by their prayer, offered five times 
daily; by their almsgiving, equivalent to 
one-fortieth of their income; by their fast- 
ing during the holy month of Ramadan; 
by their aspiration to make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Negatively they are drawn to 
gether by their common hatred of Chris- 
tianity, and by their feeling of superiority 
to Christians. One day these students, like 
their countless predecessors, will become 
perhaps an Imam in a mosque—that is, 
one who leads in prayer and conducts the 
service; or a village scheich; or a teacher 
at this or another Moslem school. 

There is much more of interest at el- 
Azhar. From the large, disordered library 
—perhaps the most valuable in Islam, down 
to the lockers where the students keep 
their papers, books and prayer mat, there 
is an endless variety of things new to 
Western eyes. Perhaps most unusual is a 
minute sixteen-page hand-written Koran, 
whose transcriber became blind in the 
task; or the drab main lecture room, the 
sanctuary, with its one hundred forty dis- 
harmonious columns; or it may be even 
the wash hanging in the prayer hall. 

But the most restful spot is the grave 
of Abd er Rahman Kilja, an early saint 
of Islam. In the cupola surmounting the 
chamber where he lies buried, is an old 
stained glass window in yellow and blue. 
Through its geometric arabesque patterns 
the rays of the hot noon-day sun become 
milder. Thoughts travel. This same sun- 
light is caught by the old glass in France, 
where cathedrals instead of mosques re- 
mind of the medieval expression of glory 
to God. Two powerful religions; how has 
Christianity not tried first to combat and 
then to convert Islam. How haughty and 
fanatical has been the reply. But as Chris- 
tianity is not to be identified with the 
culture only of the West, so are its past 
failures not to be used as arguments 
against continuing our mission to Islam. 
For the Church fails not only on the mis- 
sion field but also at home, and needs 
constantly to be renewed by God’s Holy 
Spirit. But presently we must leave this 
spot., The noon prayer is about to begin 
and no Christian may be present in the 
Azhar. As we cross the courtyard the 
Hadj is on the balcony of the minaret, 
ready to call out the holy words of prayer. 
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LUTHERANS CALLED TO 
WORLD SERVICE 


THE WORLD is in travail. There is distress 
of nations. Christianity is confronted with 
grave dangers. Many of our Lutheran 
brethren are suffering privation and per- 
secution because of the hostile opposition 
of atheism and paganism. Great sections 
of our Church and many of its missions 
are fighting for their existence because of 
the claims of totalitarianism. 

In the face of these conditions Lutherans 
throughout the world are called upon to 
exercise the fullest measure of faith and 
exhibit the highest degree of courage. The 
difficulties of our times are depressing and 
call for heroic action. We dare not be 
complacent and indifferent to the situation. 
Faith must lay hold on the eternal verities 
of God and look to Him for strength. Only 
in this way can defeat be turned into vic- 
tory. As never before, the Lutheran 
churches of the world must stand together 
to bear courageous testimony to the saving 
power of the Gospel and engage in a 
united effort of serving love. 

The continuation of Lutheran World 
Service is urgently imperative. There are 
critical situations which cry for help. We 
must carry on. This is an appeal to every 
Lutheran pastor in America within the 
bodies co-operating in the Lutheran World 
Convention to help. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to extend a helping hand to our 
brethren in need; an opportunity to unite 
our prayers and gifts in a common effort; 
an opportunity to demonstrate the gen- 
uineness of Christian love. Let us not 
grow weary in well-doing. “Love never 
faileth.” 

By common agreement of all the co- 
operating bodies the month of May has 
been given over to this appeal. Will you 
present it to your people and give them 
an opportunity to share the responsibility? 
Additional copies of The World Lutheran 
and coin envelopes for distribution in the 
congregation may be had upon request. 
Write to the Lutheran World Convention, 
39 East 35th St., New York, N. Y., for a 
supply of them. 

The need is urgent. The cause is im- 
portant. We depend on you to convey the 
information to your people. 

Yours in Christ, 
F. H. Kynuset, Chairman, 
Ratpo H. Lone, Sec.-Treas., 
L. W. Bog, 
A. R. WENTZ, 
American Committee. 


KANSAS SYNOD NEWS 


THE SIXTIETH anniversary of the or- 
ganization of St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, 
was observed with a week of services be- 
ginning April 3. At the morning service 
April 3, a program of Easter hymns and 
anthems was given by the choir, and each 
evening during the week a guest preacher 
occupied the pulpit. They were: the Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall of Omaha, a son of the con- 
gregation; B. R. Lantz, D.D., Salina; the 
Rev. George R. Whittecar of Beloit, and 
the Rev. E. R. Harrison, Greenleaf. The 
Rev. Charles A. Puls of Lawrence, pres- 
ident of the Kansas Synod, delivered the 
address on the anniversary, April 8. 
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The congregation was organized April 8, 
1878, by the Rev. W. C. Seidel, who was 
then doing missionary work around Minne- 
apolis, Kan. The first pastor called to this 
field was the Rev. J. Bond, whose son and 
grandchildren still live in the vicinity of 
Glasco. Other pastors who have served the 
congregation have been John Bright, J. G. 
Trefz, J. Paetznick, F. A. Hantel, E. V. 
Nussbaum, S. Knudten, R. Schimmel- 
fenning, M. A. Jensen, F. C. Fitting, W. L. 
Scheding, E. H. Pett, H. J. Albright, and 
G. L. Search. 

Only one charter member is living, Mrs. 
Caroline Romeiser. Some who united with 
the congregation during the early years 
still remain, but records were not well 
kept. 

St. Paul’s begins its sixtieth year with a 
number of recent improvements and gifts. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society laid new carpet 
in the center aisle, purchased new hymnals 
and provided a new arrangement of the 
altar rail. The choir has been vested. An 
altar picture, “Christ in Gethsemane,” 
painted by Mrs. G. K. Mykland, was pre- 
sented as a memorial to Herman Pinkall, 
deceased, by Mrs. Clara Pinkall. 


Two Churches Closed 


St. Paul’s Church at Ottawa and the 
Church at Fairmount, Kansas City, have 
voted to disband. The former voted to 
close after several years of vacancy and 
inability to support a pastor. The prop- 
erty, consisting of a large stone edifice and 
a parsonage, has been assigned to the 
synod, and President Puls at the direction 
of the Executive Committee has placed the 
property on the market. 

The Fairmount church voted to discon- 
tinue operations and disband when all 
financial obligations have been settled and 
the property is disposed of. It consists of 
a corner lot with a basement church. The 
church was closed upon recommendation 
of the Board of American Missions. It had 
been served since last October by the 
Rev. F. H. Bloch, special missionary of that 
Board. Mr. Bloch took charge of First 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., April 1 to 
succeed C. N. Swihart, D.D., who is soon 
to retire. 


The Rev. Klaas deFreese, pastor of 
Sedalia-Cole Camp Parish, has accepted a 
call to St. Paul’s Church, Peabody, Kan., 
and plans to take charge at Peabody about 
May 20. This pulpit was made vacant 
when the Rev. A. W. Malin moved to Lan- 
caster, Kan. Mr. Malin was installed pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Lancaster, March 
25 by Dr. W. E. Wheeler of Atchison. 


The Bunker Hill church, which had been 
considered by some to be dead, is very 
much alive with a fine spirit working 
through it. The budget is being met for 
the first time in years and the Aid Society 
has voted to pay off $500 of the debt on 
the church. Thirty-six are enrolled in 
these catechetical classes. Excelsior Church 
of this parish balanced its budget for the 
first time in years and paid off its debt 
entirely. The Sunday school is sponsoring 
a Teachers’ Forum in which problems of 
teaching are discussed, The Parish School 
magazine being used as a textbook. The 
Rev. Edward T. Bollinger is pastor. 

—Kansas Synod Lutheran. 
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40,000 IN ATTENDANCE 


Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Ross 
Stover Pastor, Climaxes Lenten Sunday 
Evening Gatherings With Early 
Morning Easter Worship 


By Ethel Stevenson 


THEY CAME by -the thousands. Early 
Easter Sunday morning, as the dawn was 
beginning to break, the streets of Philadel- 
phia were reminiscent of the day of an 
Army and Navy football game. Buses and 
automobiles, from all directions, carried 
people to the center of great interest that 
morning, Temple University Stadium. It 
was there that Ross Stover, D.D., pastor of 
Messiah Lutheran Church was conducting 
the Fourth Easter Sunrise Service. 

They were an orderly and reverent 
crowd of people, very different from the 
crowds who come to yell and shout, as the 
player tucks the brown ball under his arm 
and makes his way down the field with it. 
This was indeed a different group and a 
different occasion. For more than an hour 
people poured into the stadium until at 
six o'clock there were over forty thou- 
sand. 

Forty thousand! Where are those who 
say the church is failing? Easter morning 
at Temple Stadium was a proof that the 
principles of Christianity are still alive 
and that the great mass of people is 
hungry for the truths of the gospel. It 
was also a proof that a vital church with 
a well-planned program can have a far- 
reaching influence in the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

These people came from miles around 
Philadelphia and even from neighboring 
states. Why did they come? If it were to 
follow a sensation, then there was nothing 
remarkable in the occasion. But in this 
quiet stadium, with its fifty-foot cross of 
flowers brought by the people themselves, 
there was nothing startling or sensational. 

Forty thousand people, a cross of flowers, 
the words “He is Risen,” and a beautiful 
sunrise turned the stadium into a church. 
The service, every detail of which had been 
in the planning for a year, was quietly 
worshipful. The music was the best that 
could be procured. Dr. Stover’s sermon 
was simplicity itself, of the type that 
would have been appreciated by Lincoln, 
and as everyone knows the most difficult 
type of talk to prepare. Standing before 
the great congregation, and speaking in a 
language that all could understand, he told 
of the meaning of Easter. 

No one could estimate the influence of 
such a service. It was a power for good. 
It energized the thousands and sent them 
back to their own churches and homes 
renewed in spirit and confident in the hope 
that the Christian Church in America will 
not fail. 


Church Building Too Small 


When a church has two extra rows of 
chairs down the middle aisle and a row 
or two across the front, and when even 
with this extra provision for comfort many 
people must sit downstairs in the Sunday 
school room, then it is time for the church 
to move into a larger building. 

During the Lenten Season Messiah Lu- 
theran Church moved into the Metropolitan 
Opera House. And here from four to five 
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thousand people worshiped for the five 
Sunday evenings preceding Easter. 

Some of these people had never been to: 
church before, and during these meetings 
came to see the necessity of belonging to: 
a church. And these Dr. Stover, as always, 
urged to join churches in their own com- 
munities, where they could render the 
best services. Some had belonged to 
churches, but had not attended for many 
years. And from this group came many 
letters stating that they had returned to. 
their own churches. 

It is in service of this kind that a city 
church can be a center of good, ever reach- 
ing out to those who for a time have lost 
the gleam—and to bring the gleam to those 
who have never seen it. 


Opera House Too Small 


When one’s family grows so large that 
a thousand or two must remain outside the 
house, it is time for the family to move. 

On Palm Sunday evening Messiah Lu- 
theran Church moved into the Municipal 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia’s largest au- 
ditorium. This service, also, had been 
planned by Dr. Stover for months past. 
Every detail in the arrangement of the vast 
platform had been thought of long before 
the great night. The harpists, the trumpet- 
ers, the violinists, the soloists, the choirs 
and the confirmation class all knew their 
part in the program. And the response to 
the service was well worth the planning, 
for thirteen thousand people constituted 
the congregation that evening. 

And there are those who say that numbers 
are not important! Is there a pastor any- 
where who would rather preach to empty 
pews than to people? And in the days to 
come, when strong forces will be arrayed 
against Christianity, those in the ranks of 
Christianity will be of incalculable value. 


BARTIMAEUS 
By A. B. Shrader 


By THE Jericho road Bartimaeus sat beg- 
ging— 
Hearing the crowds pass by— 
Talking, laughing, shouting, jeering— 
He asked the reason why. 


“It is Jesus the Prophet of Galilee,” 
One at His side replied. 

“Thou Son of David, have mercy on me,” 
He lifted his voice and cried. 


The Master heard, He turned to see 
That beggar’s pitiful plight, 

Then said: “What wilt thou have of me?” 
“O Lord, my sight, my sight!” 


“Tt is done,” the voice of the Master came, 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

And joy, like the flash of a sunbeam flame 
With gladness filled his soul. 


On the highway of life a sinner was I 
Helpless, needy and blind. 
Then Jesus, the Light of the World, came 


Y; 
And into my life He shined. 


Enthralled by the beauty of earth and 
heaven, 
I live in His wonderful Word, 
My sight restored, my sins forgiven, 
I gaze on the face of my Lord. 
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PERSONAL 


Foster U. Gift, D.D., in his early min- 
istry assistant to Dr. G. U. Wenner in 
Christ Church, New York City, and for 
many years Director of the Deaconess 
Motherhouse and Training School at Bal- 
timore, Md., has accepted the invitation 
to preach the annual anniversary sermon 
in memory of Dr. Wenner’s birthday in 
Christ Church, on Sunday morning, May 
15. Dr. Wenner was born May 17, 1844, in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and was instrumental in 
founding the Deaconess Motherhouse at 
Baltimore. 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, is one of the ten 
delegates from the church bodies of the 
United States to attend the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Utrecht, Holland, May 
9-13. The meeting will bring together 
sixty delegates and will formulate a con- 
stitution. The Council is to be formed by 
a merging of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order and the World Confer- 
ence on Life and Work. 

Delegates for the various church groups 
are: Presbyterian and Reformed, Dr. Lewis 
Seymour Mudge, Philadelphia; Northern 
Baptist, Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale 
Divinity School; Southern Baptist, Dr. 
W. A. Carver, Louisville; Episcopal, Bishop 
James DeWolf Perry; Congregational and 
Disciples of Christ, Dr. Graham Frank, 
Dallas; Friends and several other church 
bodies, Dean Elbert Russell, Duke Univer- 
sity; African Methodist Episcopal, Bishop 
Sherman Lawrence Greene; Southern 
Methodist, Bishop Paul B. Kern, Greens- 
boro, N. C., or Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, St. Louis; 
Northern Methodist, not yet announced. 


The Rev. G. E. Miller celebrated his 
ninth anniversary as pastor of St. James’ 
Church, York, Pa., at the evening service 
April 3. The service was largely attended. 

The pastor was the recipient at this serv- 
ice of two large baskets of flowers from 
the church council and the congregation 
and was presented with a gift of money 
by the secretary in behalf of the congre- 
gation. A letter was read by the secretary 
expressing to Mr. and Mrs. Miller the 
sincere appreciation of the congregation 
for the loyal and faithful service ren- 
dered by them. 

Mr. Miller has been instrumental in 
bringing about many changes within and 
about the property of the congregation. 
The indebtedness of $21,000 when he as- 
sumed charge has been reduced to $6,900; 
the records show that during this time 305 
persons were received into membership; 
121 infants baptized; and that he officiated 
at the funerals of 67 members of the con- 
gregation and performed 56 marriage cere- 
monies. He has served as president of the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association of York 
and York County, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Interdenominational group. 
He is state chaplain of the Exchange Clubs 
of Pennsylvania. 


Prof. Henry Offermann, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, Pa., preached the sermons on Easter 
at Christ Church, New York City, of which 
his son, the Rev. H. C. Offermann, is 
pastor. 
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Children’s Day Supplies 


OUR NEW CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


O COME, LET US WORSHIP 


By ERNEST J. and RUTH C. HOH 


A Children’s Day program whose central 
idea is ‘“‘worship through the ages.” Two 
children give the “Call to Worship.” Then 
follow the Versicles, the Psalm, and the 
Children’s Worship, consisting of a few com- 
ments by a teacher, three hymns (by the 
Primary Department, Nursery and Begin- 
ners’ Department, and Primary and Junior 
Departments), and a recitation, all very 
simple and worshipful. 

Following these is a short pageant which 
can be produced very simply or may be 
elaborated, according to the school’s desire 
and ability. It is to be presented by the 
Juniors and Intermediates. Through a Reader 
and characters representing Abel, Noah, 
Moses, and Solomon, Isaiah, Micah, Amos, 
Hosea, the Woman of Samaria and a Friend, 
and two modern boys and two modern girls, 
the story of worship through the ages is 
presented. With the offering, the Prayer of 
Consecration, benediction, and recessional 
hymn, the service is brought to a close. 

It is truly a service for the children given 
by the children and will be very effective if 
rendered thoughtfully and worshipfully. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


Children’s Day Souvenir No. 982. In colors 
on card stock, punched and strung ready 
for use. Size, 2 x 214 inches. Price, 20 
cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


Children’s Day Offering Envelope No. 3005. 
An appropriate design, lithographed in col- 
ors. Size, 414 x 214 inches. Price, 40 cents 
a hundred; $3.50 a thousand. 


Children’s Day Service Invitation Postcard 
No. 972. In colors with invitation printed 
on address side. Price, 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.25 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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RALLY OF CATECHUMENS 


A WORSHIP SERVICE of outstanding im- 
portance to the parishes of the Danville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and to the conference as a whole 
was held Thursday evening, April 7, in 
Trinity Church, Danville, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Youth Activities Committee 
of the conference. About 450 catechumens 
and others vitally interested in this work 
were-present. The full Vesper Service was 
used, interspersed with several anthems 
by each of the three vested choirs of St. 
Mark’s Church, Williamsport, Pa., com- 
posed of eighty children, youth, and young 
people with the pastor of St. Mark’s, the 
Rev. J. Ray Houser, in charge. Pastors 
S. R. Frost, R. L. Herman and M. E. Bene- 
thum, acting pastor of the host church, 
assisted in the service. 

Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America, 
gave an inspiring address in which he 
stressed the importance of the step each 
of these catechumens was taking, and re- 
minded them that it was the beginning 
and not the end of their active life in 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

The whole service, from the lighting of 
the candles on the altar to the recessional 
hymn, was one of worshipfulness and in- 
spiration to all who were privileged to 
attend and gave one an insight into the 
possibilities in every parish among its 
youth. 


2 THGNE SRS SOLD 


STAINED -GIASS*CRARTSMEN 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 

50 -WEST-15STREET-NEWYORK 
DRONZE TABLES 

INQUIRIES -INVITED~NO- OBLIGATION 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 


Wishes position for summer months. Organ 
major and member of St. Olaf Choir. Write, 
Wilbur Anders, 414 W. ist St., Northfield, Minn. 


_ FOR SALE 
Two-manual pipe organ with piano style con- 
sole, complete with electric blower. St. John’s 
Church, Johnsonburg, Elk Co., Pa. Inquiries or 
visits of inspection invited. 
Address: David F. Fortney, Secretary 
411 Market Street, Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


R.GEISSLER INC. 


SBCH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 
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Rochester Nig Yanencccscece Reformation... oF. R. Knubel ....csssssssesesseee 38 
(Rochester, N. Y. .......... Resurrection ......0 Tuicenetectome eae f13 
) West Greece, N. Y. ...... GoOnCOrd geecrteccsersecess pal 
Rochester, N.Y. w.seceseee Si AINE), coperrcanrenatecs Paul Schmieder .............. 22 
‘2 aaa Stamanll geerctectecsssersccess Peters Hanning mess 16 
Rockville Centre, N. Y...Holy Trinity ............. Carl W. Nutzhorn ............. 38 
RosedalensNawyanceunsaee Cristieecsceesseescts Elmer C. Dressel ..4......:.... 26 
Royersford, Pa. .....sss0 Grace hessecnctes Re Lig Wintersucstensmccet: 17 
Rufisdale, Parner TAO iscseveseeczesss ae , ; 13 
ees Pare ceesssscters St. Matthew \Phitip We selene oS 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. ...... Stmbaulliqeeen ects Ge Hy Kling wacsescscctescenes 16 
SE uOUIS VION cercescencoecoceses LORIN cocpoceseeceoncocronco Sie Ale Hamrick werencseertesse 33 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ........ Uoanebhng) entender eA } Weal S00 Sh bate evi een retort 16 
Ste Dhomaswb aac St. Thomas 4 4 
Fort Loudon, Pa. .......... PED IIVICY, Wetecesesscnsetacesttee {John R. StreVIg esssesessteernee | 5 
SHilesony (08) eoxeocareconds HolyaErinity) cresessessse ; 15 
nee (OWN Erllimhalini” eoeerareru aia G. D. Keister sess las 
Salisburiyaud Nem Crm cceserecrv=s (UnYOne Secceseselecrerrstescee Be Hie PeCtreal tatrentecsenersscersne 13 
Salticame Sa @rcevrsecerestct Mt. Pleasant .......... | 8 
a Abuinbtay, terpenes PHY D... Kleekley \.ca.cssisescrsee 3 
[Wier ne Cov esscsresecsareeseers Good Hopelenniccct 4 
SHigebish (REY cererecet co Christeiiernwststaces a 
Pas Kensington, Pa. ..Bethesda ....ccscesseeee A ISPS Ue MESS esa Since \— 
Sayre Daiiceersesscrssmcstessets Ste JONI Pesstescccesssaceesteaye Brn AVLs BOY SCD Medesnccsctsarerersee 9 
Seansdalex Nem \auencsvane Redeemer Russell F .Auman ........... — 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. ..St. Matthew «ceed. We WoOlte oo eccceesecsneerneens 3 
Selinsgrove, Pa. .... 6 
Shamokin; sieasiieracsessese Trinity 12 
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Shanksville. Pal c.c.sccses Shanksville Par. ........ Herbert G. Hohman ........... aye Uy EBS al) 
RSINEIOTL MELA st ircesaesccccseesevessss Calvary acescccnt-ctesoctsttes Cea Christiansensressc------ Pal te Apa 18 
Shavertown, Pa. ............ Ste alae ccrestsvessscevcrseess Fe Riran fort saccvtecrsseseesr Tole 44a 7 
Sheboygan, Wis. ............. Di baS hh oeceeehrottna Eee GB WMCOreary jancscstcssesss 5 40 45 4 
BSG DYN a (Cool cccsccsastrerccocass PA'S CONSION Genter tesstssists Je Mranlcoe Davis sccnccees esses Gi ARS BR £74 
Shenandoah, Pan ccc: Sted OWN er snscnasee Bee EGWaldS meweeseecsesceree 14 25 39 16 
Shippensburg, Pa. .......... Memorial neccne Win Wit barkleyaenrrnsciveccess iby ye il 13) 
Shiremanstown, Pa. ...... Sis dielevel geeeerecni Helen Guiry dentate rinesesacnecerers ial a RRP 
Shrewsbury, Pa. ............ (Qevatys paeeer mec -Herbert G. Kline ............ Sa Qedkieiao 
sighs Sta baulees.c: (anole — 
Smithville, O; .........s00. Be Union CipHee De latte tare ncntest neces ne 316 3 
BSIVGET RIN. | Ys soscrsesssscsceate Ascension Wiad embiarXOONS) neccsetsstrecssstee 3 20 23 — 
Somers Point, N. J. ...... Gracemesen a ¥ 5 14 19 19 
fea. Givin St. John ..... CRP GANS datas Seroek does 
South Williamsport, Pa.Messiah  .........ccccee RG e Bannenfrscsscccccres ae 62 20 82 45 
pring) City, Pa. so... Sprint Cityaernccecs Vaan thane reveereseerinrs. scareerctace te $3 abby AG 
State College, Pa. .......... Grace Wir iccctccccctecsevecsses John: By Harkins: ii.ecncces. 20 40 60 11 
{Steeleville, Tl. wwe Peace Gol GX) yal al: 
W@hesters TW.) ce iscscscceccoess Peace Gio Ge 22gaero 
{Stouchsburg, Pa. .......... Christies ers gh ts) 
{Newmanstown, Pa. ...... TIDES cence Sarl Senn yareceterrertt sce PAY WA Of ee! 
Richland, Pa. ..sscs.c....- St. Paul ah Be 
Stoystown; Pa.- icc.cososors Stoystown Parish ...... Lewis F. Foltz 39) 155 54506 
Strausstown, Pa. ...otrausstown Par. ...... Wirt A. Dries ye) otk Bi Nfs) 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ............ SS bard Olin weeete erste P. N. Wohlsen Ais) alg eS pee 
Summerville, S. C. w..... St. Luke W. H. Lefstead Gheu aelae oO 
Sumneytown, Pa. ........ St. John i) By al) aly 
es Pate Pile nk St. Luke BL Angstadt cicero: er a ese ery 
SriMpuryven Pate sees St. Luke THC On Hye DUET Teese cectedetceree cesses Biss alist bal Bhs} 
MAINA EEA, asec -seseceecesers3: Sty alle ree re eer (EES, Sioned, seers AD 19) 23> 14 
Tamaqua, Pa. sect Zad George Gebert wuss 30 10 40 — 
Teaneck, N. J. ea A. P. Stauderman .............. rat) Pa BXS. ale 
Melford Pay: c.scscecosecssvers Strela yp ab ehy 9 5 
ee Pare ister: Little Zion .... Charles F. Brobst ........0. 1s} BRE es 
mMAGkK ery; On .ccccssasesseseees Zerkels\.cscsses ; 8 412 — 
ea 1a (0) ae ee Fiona, heed ea George F. Dittmar «0... ey ae 
BRITO sm OM terceescereteresesscstcssssees Crouse Memorial ...... Inyejoyeran 1b IMPINGE asraseecocccos ieee el Gimli 
oms) Brook, Vas cc... ee ee Me tee et Ats INCISIETN JP ccccccesncecesse : a ie 
(MROptON, | Pan. s.dccsstiessacsess Mrinityeccm iil by) aly 
4Fleetwood, Pa. cscs St. Paul 8 59 9 
Dry VIlley PAs fscccsessesescass Christa tect ee 3 42 17 
shower City, Pa. ...cccc0s St. Paul AW AY P40) 
Reinerton, Pa. ws. St. Peter 5 37 13 
MErALTOT, PAY acscteccscocecscsoes Sty Markicccwceetes tek tek AMC. 2 Myre ery Uf aik aks) al 
Trenton, IN IOs Sate RA Advent mal als} BEE bs 
as Grace By alg} aks} 4 
= ay St. Bartholomew ...... G. W. Wilt Pea ae , 1G) 5 a 
Redeemer Te ey ae 5) 
Birstitecmecseccece E. M. Morgan iby ale) BYE ols 
Me ITOT Re Cons sschtasteccesccoteece AUcSburg meena Raymond Ellsworth .......... 5 — 5 — 
Uniontown, Md. Uniontown Chg. ........ IVD Ta IS TON rate tevasencies~cscentes 24 tiosoeeS 
Upper Sandusky, O. ...... PACSt Me ccer ect eceeects J. H. Weissrock eae dS 
Utica, N. ¥. Eres sereeceneocstee Redeemer 2... Arnold F. Keller ib) BAS Bis) 
a StPaul@ees acne HapRemrofmaniee se. ie) ah pyL ale 
Wandergrift, Pa. ........000: HATS Pescesoncsceeettestvetise SE OMS ALILIS pretcescssse vaceonensss 16.8 24 11 
ETOTIA NS NG Woe) cecsoccecossentet St, Petetssseconceses HPs UAC KCTS perce ces scrscvesssces PR ey atl eg! 
Wallace, Ind. ......ccccccsseeee Phanuelape sete WereG@as Donaldson! ccna. ial eyes a! 
Bewantagh, N. Y.. ......sc0 Christen Misco toy Aan Sapsernters aly Bye ae a 
Washington, D. C. .......... Atonement lie Brainy Ce laietec.c fiorscrsesies ii 2B) Bi) ok: 
° cies: Georgetown TBE, TD: TEERAN  cocncnaneee une 9 10 19 6 
Me Se he StS Paul ne een HenryaWi SHY Cer sics.cctecarcens AS 1629298) 4 
4 cee St. Stephen ................. Sam H. Kornmanon ............ 1) pbs ey ay 
Washington, Pa. oo... TInt hate tecncceenteretetanes Harry B. Ernest ible ai) zal abl 
Washingtonville, Pa. ....Washingtonville ........ SUR CrOStmrercis ctrscrscceres gp 2 Bak i 
_ Waterbury, Conn. .......... Purst ah een ce ante Martin J. Lorenz OL ON aly aly 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
te Attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A.M. 

11:00 A.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


the greatest work of its kind! 
more pictures, more beauty, more truth. Our * 
Culture’”’ edition bought on sight by eager oats, 


Everybody loves children and knows one or more who ought to have 
BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration for a better life. Win new friends 


and help bring children to Christ. Write for our Special Offer. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 138i Anderson, Ind. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TR ON LG iN NG 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


'BELLS 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


Paty 


oe 


PARADISE FALLS 


Cottage for rent during months June, July, 
August, September. Rent, $55.00 for two-week 
periods. All modern conveniences 
Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, Cc. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


BULLETIN on/y° OO 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 


increase collections 20,000 in use. Send for 
} free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


28 


LOUISVILLE 


LUTHERAN HOME 
For the Aged 


Apply to I. R. Ladd, D.D. 
1430 HIGHLAND AVE. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Auspices Ky.-Tenn. Synod 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, 'D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


As you face life’s sunset « « « 


wees 
Jee px tad fren teneTe oy. 


Pe | 
You FACE OLD AGE WITHOUT FEAR 
WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


The annuity plan of the American Bible 
Society means... Security in Old Age... 


Freedom from Worry .. . a Steady 
Income . . . Permanent Satisfaction. 


For nearly ninety years the Society’s checks 
have brought security in spite of disturbing 
world conditions. A check semi-annually 
would mean much to you! In addition 
you have the satisfaction of sharing in the 
work of making the Bible more widely 
available throughout the world. 

The booklet «A Gift That Lives”? explains the plan. 


Wana sali - © MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, N.Y. | 
Please send me, without obligation, your | 


| 

| booklet L-7 2ntitled “A Gift That Lives.” 

| Name | 
| Address Denomination : 
cy State || 
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Place Congregation 


Pastor 


Confirmation & 
Adult Baptism 
Letter and 
Infant Baptism 


Waterloo, Wis. ic...s.c.c.0 Soap rat Lite sreceeraetesacesoase : 99° -9.- 31 36 
Martial twist 1. Aug Danity 2 le 415 5 
Wauwatosa, Wis. .......... St. Matthew ..........000 William Niebling ............... 34 441 75 13 
Waynesboro, Va... (CRESS ea ee eerie ACS Re SHUMAC eaersasceccebere To) 15 er22ee 
Weehawken, N. J. .......... Good Shepherd .......... Charles K. Fegley ............ 9 6 15, 19 

Weissport, Pa. .........0 Stay ailaee sc cereteeesecee y 8) nOmeLe 

North Weissport, Pa. ..St. Matthew ............. W. A. Kuntzleman ............. 9 10 19 6 

Bisa Creeks Peat res-scsce St. Paul G2) lie 
West Camps Nei Yer cccsccesss St. Paul LeRoy S. Deitrich .............. 9) ola 
West Chester, Pa. .......... Calvary cence Jenin Ke Miller aie rncesssestr2s 3) 10's loa 
West Collingswood, 

DN Pe Fa ka a Sy SG) eee W. M. Weaver ...........0:.0s0000 tte *9 267009 
West Fairview, Pa. ..... ee wai et aie S. Poffenbarger a : : 
West Newton, Pa. .......... Christie aiicttcinccsusessst J. R. Nicholas 2:4... 1S LAG: 
West Sand Lake, N. Y...Trinity .......... ...H. W. Lammond ........ 4 § 12 19 
WestvilleiNitdin ctcccasccensee Si ORM ere cence Ue ROYs lage YUNG iesercerrc ass 13h ome Lo 
Whitemarsh, Pa. ........... YANCY benvttnccs Be eV See OCKei garnets. 9 5:14. .6 
Wilber; Nebr (scenes Irste nee Be rit tenctes Guy M. Alexanderieec sen Daye 85) e174 
Williamsport, Pa. ..........RedeeMer  .........s.rseeenees Joseph. Hiv Wawiteccsncsstecctec=s TA 2 Oue les 
Wilmettex Wve 2. Fecsscnteccere Wialmettegeecsccrt-sctctses David’ R. Kabele acess Si. 33e AT RG 
Wilmington, Del. ............ Holy Trinity ...... ey James) EH. INCE vctisccsscstecerse 15) S424 ine 
WandsGapielbavecssccrcrscc: Plainfield Par, ............ Tie) SIS TiGkK: Oe cccpeece ceeseeeces 21 25. 46 35 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. ....First English Theodore S. Rees ..........000 SF Ee 
Woodbury, N. J. wees Mbp hede neues oce A Wie LaWwVED ecaicercccccoses ey SKE Pye oes 
Woodstock, Tl. woes Grace Gasencs- Roger C. Kaufman ............ 48, 23.11 sae 
Woodstock, Va. ..........00000 Ioaeebaue slo eeosenccerceeree: Jeb Derricksupccct seer 135 lO 
WOOStETS FON ccscrocstecsstetentsce TOT tate atace etc stecetears Paul, S: Welly rence 30 48 %8 27 
Wrightsville, Pa. .......... Bliatoblnie carro ore Jo. Spangler eisnccsracers 3) LOeeKOnEES 
MOrk se Dasma steenicatvestscetssses INAVOTIG aie sirens eceesessetsts Ralph) Wo Wind Woes PE SNR i 

. yy ERMMANUECL ceeesesssevesesese O. F. Jacobs 10) 945 Aa 

7 4 Muhlenberg Chg. ...... M. D. Geesey 23 -10 33 28 

i St. James G) WA Miller Sees 68 29 97 22 

f 3 St. Luke Warren C. Johnson ............ aA af Lee PAY 

a i rimityaaecenes. Harold J. Crouse ......sce 26 16 42° 12 

cr se Unionpencneses: Carle RaiSimon nee etes 56 21 76 27 
VorksCountya basa Sta bale bate reese c TE Ressletvecceevscsccseotss 38 10 48 46 

2 By eRe il 7) 

York, Pa. ssssssssssseeeeennseee imal \Jobn H. Rice oe ae 
(York Springs, Pa.......... Work: Springs sec. 14°). 5y 19 ee 
Watimen mb asiecscssres Chestnut Grove ...... oe WE WQS Greeceoeceaceresteccs 10 5 15 2 

Bermudian, Pa... Lower Bermudian ..} pC dete} ofl 

CONGREGATIONS during Holy Week communion was admin- 


Gardena, Calif. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. G. Herbert Hillerman pastor, has 
witnessed an encouraging advance in the 
first quarter of 1938 as compared with the 
same quarter of 1937. The average at- 
tendance at the regular preaching serv- 
ices has increased twenty-two per cent, 
that of the Sunday school eleven per cent, 
and the benevolence offerings seventy-nine 
per cent. The property of the congrega- 
tion has been improved by the building of 
a recreational center on the rear lot, with 
an outdoor fireplace, and floodlights and 
playground. The pastor has figured prom- 
inently in the inter-church activities of 
the community, such as the Leadership 
Training Course, the Festival Days which 
were observed together, etc. 


Mansfield, Ohio. Dr. Grover E. Swoyer, 
pastor of First Church, confirmed a class 
of forty-one young people and received a 
class of seventy-five adults at the morning 
service on Palm Sunday. Three nights 


istered, also early on Easter. Last year 
the communing membership of this con- 
gregation was 1556. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the attendance at the morning church and 
Sunday school service. This is a combina- 
tion service with the church service first, 
followed by the Sunday school period. The 
average Sunday school attendance for the 
first three months of 1938 was 1,018. 

The congregation is in its second year 
of the financial plan of the members pledg- 
ing in one amount. From the budget the 
church council determines the percentage 
to be given to current expenses and benev- 
olence, and the funds received are dis- 
tributed in that proportion. Benevolence 
last year amounted to $11,375. 

The Missionary Society assumed the ob- 
ligation of raising $1,000 for the Foreign 
Mission Debt. The women completed this 
work in one year. A service was held in 
March to celebrate the accomplishment of 
this work, with Dr. M. L. Dolbeer as 
speaker. 
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Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knusez, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Cuarence Minter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assistant pastor David Mumford and his 
wife will complete their work at Mans- 
field on June 1. The plan of calling an 
assistant for just one year has been fol- 
lowed in the congregation for a number 
of years. This gives men graduating from 
the seminary a year’s experience in church 
work in a well-organized congregation be- 
fore accepting a call to a parish of which 
they would be pastor. 

At the last annual congregational meet- 
ing Dr. Swoyer was granted a substantial 
increase in salary in appreciation of the 
splendid work he is doing in this important 
congregation of the Synod of Ohio. 


North Baltimore, Ohio. At the chief 
service of worship which was held Easter 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock in St. 
Luke’s Church, a new set of white altar 
vestments was presented by the Lutheran 
Class of the Sunday school. Mrs. Vera 
Kelley, president of the class, made the 
presentation and the Rev. W. Refus Rings, 
pastor loci, conducted the dedication serv- 
ice. The vestments included an altar 
superfrontal and fair linen, antependia for 
pulpit and lectern, and stole in white silk 
brocade. This gift together with the set of 
five candelabra presented to the church 
during the Christmas season by members 
of the Fidelitas Class serve to furnish the 
chancel in accord with best Lutheran 
usages. 

Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday eve- 
ning witnessed the largest attendances at 
Holy Communion in many years. During 
Lent there has been an exceptional growth 
in attendance at the Sunday school. On 
Palm Sunday all previous records were 
broken when 145 scholars and visitors 
were present. Twenty-five new scholars 
were added and more than seventy vis- 
itors were present in the Sunday school 
during Lent. Although St. Luke’s is 
located in a village of less than 3,500 in- 
habitants with six other churches, not a 
single visitor or scholar in the record at- 
tendance was secured from any other 
school or church. A permanent Commit- 
tee on Evangelism has been appointed to 
continue the present effort during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Union Good Friday services sponsored 
by the North Baltimore Ministerial As- 
sociation were held in the church with 
overflowing attendance. Pastors from each 
of the churches in town took part in the 
service and the liturgy was read by Pastor 
Rings. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Alleghany Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Pennsylvania will be held at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Clearfield, Pa., 
pees: the seventeenth day of May 1938, at 

4..00 P. M., with Holy Communion, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

. To consider and take action upon a plan 
ae ‘consolidation of the Evangelical Dutienan 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pe Ivania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
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vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

Ordination Service will be held Wednesday 
evening at 8.00 o’clock. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, being the one hundred 
fourteenth convention, will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., on Tuesday, the 
seventeenth day of May, 1938, at 1515) Pe M:,; 
for the following purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Susquehanna Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will bé 
held in Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., Charles B. 
Foelsch, D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of May, 1938, at 10.30 A. M., for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

John F. Harkins, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, 
D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth day of 
May, 1938, at 3.30 P. M., for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meetin ing and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereo 

J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


© 


SYNODS 


The ee annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in the First English Lutheran Church, 
39th St. and Fourth Ave., Sacramento, Calif., 
ie Clarence F. Crouser pastor, May 10 
o 12. 


A Great Book of the 
Lutheran Faith 


HERE WE 
STAND 


By Hermann Sasse 


WORK of lasting value which 

traces the development of 

the Lutheran Confessions and 

shows clearly the position upon 

which the Lutheran Church 
takes its stand. 


“The distinctive teachings of 
the Lutheran Confessions in re- 
lation to modern movements 
within Protestantism are clearly 
set forth . A most timely 
book, eens and stimu- 
lating.”—Ralph H. Long, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Lu- 
theran Council. 


Translated from the German 
by Theodore G. Tappert, under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Lutheran Council. $2.00. 
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For YOUR Vacation 
he 1938 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Let us send you a picture folder! 


NORTHFIELD-SUMMER-CONFERENCES 
* EAST NORTHFIELD,MASS. « 
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PARADISE FALLS 


VACATION IN THIS VISTA OF BEAUTY 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a restful and 
invigorating vacation in a Christian environment, 
NESTLEDOWN INN ano LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY 1st. TO OCT. ist. 
Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. Only 
the best food and delicious coffee served in dining 
room and coffee shop. Pure artesian well water. 
Enjoy the beautiful pine grove at the Falls. 
Walk and hike in nature’s glories which prove 
interesting and healthful. Delightful drives over 
excellent roads, through lovely scenery. 
Bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, outdoor shuffle- 
boards, horseback riding, fishing and hunting 
in season. Lectures, movies and socials. 
PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
growing more popular every year, opens 
July 2. Ages 8 to 16. Send for literature. 
COTTAGES FOR RENT ani FOR SALE 
furnished, running water, bath, electricity. 
Address all communications to 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N. 
Paradise Falls, Creseo P. O., Pa. 


Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 
La IS RS A ADE SET EEE TT 


a _________________. 
Fae eae a 


‘Dr. Pannkoke’s broad experience and the 
personal inspiration imparted by him to each 
and every worker is assurance that any goal 
of which he approves can be reached.”—E. I. 
Ericksen, Supt., Augustana Hospital. 


Raise Funds NOW 


From a disastrous low of thirty-five 
billion in 1933, the national income 
is now exceeding seventy billion. 
Wide-awake churches are grasping 
the opportunity and are NOW suc- 
cessfully carrying through financial 
projects. Experienced counsel and 
assistance can help you do the same 
in YOUR church. Consultation is 
free and may mean much to you. 
Your inquiry will have prompt and 
personal attention. Write for folder 
today. 


Unique record of success 
within Lutheran Church 
O. H. Pannkoke, D.D. 


Quitman, Georgia 


PiIittteiittttte titted 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
™ and Tin. Famous for full rich 
atones, volume and durability. 
The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 
THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


HOIR GOWNS 


4ULPIT VESTMENTS 


/ Hangings-Crnaments-Fringes- 
‘ -Furnishingsand Supplies- 
TALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion on 
Tuesday at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening services 
at 7.45, with the Ordination Service on Thurs- 
day evening. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The ninety-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania will convene in Zion Church, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D., pastor, Harrisburg, Pa., May 17 to 
19. The president of synod, E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., will preach the synodical sermon Tuesday 
evening, May 17, to be followed by the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. ; 2 

The business sessions of the synod will begin 
Wednesday morning, May 18. 

J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety-first 
annual convention May 9-12 in Grace Church, 
825 W. Marion St., Elkhart, Ind., J. Daniel 
Brosy, D.D., pastor, beginning with The Serv- 
ice and Holy Communion, Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(E. S. T.). Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 1.30 P. M. The Ordination Service will be 
held Wednesday, May 11, at 7.45 P. M. | 

Entertainment on the Harvard Plan will be 
provided all pastors and lay delegates who 
register with the pastor loci on or before May 1. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of Iowa will hold 
its eighty-fourth annual convention May 9-11 
in First Lutheran Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. The first ses- 
sion will be at 4.00 P. M., Monday, May 9, and 
will include sermon and Holy Communion. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will take place for the conduct 
of regular business May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Coral Ridge, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
A. G. Belles pastor. The meeting of the state 
Brotherhood will be held Monday, May 16, pre- 
ceding the sessions of synod. 

David M. Funk, Sec. 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Md., Amos John 
Traver, D.D., pastor, May 23-25. The synodical 
sermon will be preached by the president, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., at the opening session 
Monday evening, May 23. 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon, May 23, at 2.00 
o’clock. The journals of the licensed men are 
to be submitted to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 25. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Michigan Synod will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 9-12, in Trinity Church, 
Westnedge and Cedar Sts., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the Rev. Claudius E. Jensen pastor, beginning 
with The Service and Holy Communion on 
Monday evening at 8.00 o’clock. 

F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schmidt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 18. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3, in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 16-19 in Trinity Church, 
215 Tuscarawas St., West, Canton, Ohio, Earl 
Cameron Herman, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service Monday at 3.30 P. M. The first 
Oe session will be held Monday at 7.30 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday, May 18, at 7.30 P. M. 

Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in St. James’ Church, 
Seattle, Wash., the Rev. K. Simundsson pastor, 
May 16-19. The opening service will be held on 
Monday evening at eight o’clock. 

Walter Irving Eck, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will meet in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Main and Clay Streets, 
Butler, Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor, 
May 23-27. The Executive Committee and the 
Examining Committee will meet Monday at 
9.00 A. M., E. S. T. Synod will open its ninety- 
sixth convention Monday at 3.00 P. M., E. S. T. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 
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The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Grace 
Church, Casper, Wyo., the Rev. Charles S. 
Bream pastor, May 6-9. The opening service 
with sermon and Holy Communion will be held 
at 8.00 P. M., Friday, May 6. 

Albert H. Schnake, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 17-19 in Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., pastor. The pres- 
ident of synod, Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., will 
preach the synodical sermon Tuesday at 10.30 
A. M., to be followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. John F. Harkins, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Easton Confer- 
ence of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be 


held in St. Mark’s Church, Appenzell, Pa., 
Wednesday, May 4. Sessions, 10.00 A. M. and 
1.45 P. M. R. Henry Neikirk, Sec. 


The annual spring convention of the Lan- 
caster Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held May 10 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Annville, Pa., the Rev. James Pat- 
terson pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A M., 1.30 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 

Paul J. Henry, Sec. 


The Norristown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its convention in Zion Church, East Pikeland 
Township, Pa., the Rev. H. Oscar Schlessman, 
Jr., pastor, Monday, May 9. Opening session, 
9.30 A. M., with Holy Communion. Afternoon 
session at 2.00 o’clock. H. A. Weaver, Sec. 

The Eastern Conference of the United Lu. 
theran Synod of New York will hold its annual 
convention at Middleburgh, N. Y., May 3 and 4, 
at St. Mark’s Church. D. E. Fritts, Sec. 


The German Conference of the United Synod 
of New York will meet May 5, at 1.00 P. M., in 
Emanuel Church, Hudson, N. Y., the Rev. B. 
Walther Pfeil pastor. For lodging please notify 
Pastor B. W. Pfeil. Wm. C. Nolte, Sec. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its spring session May 
10 in Holy Trinity Church, Anderson, S. C., the 
Rev. Alton C. Clark pastor. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 10.30 o’clock, with The Serv- 
ice and Holy Communion. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will-be held May 4-6 at the 
Seventh Street Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
the Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin pastor. Mrs. Ray 
Moyer, 308 South 12th St., is chairman of the 
Credentials Committee. Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Iowa Synod 
will meet May 9-11 at First Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. 

Mrs. A. M. Simonsen, Sec. 


The twenty-third biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 
B. MacIntosh, D.D., pastor, and Grace Church, 
Lancaster, A. L. Benner, D.D., pastor, May 17- 
19, opening with the Holy Communion at 2.00 
P. M., May 17, in Trinity Church. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., will preach the sermon. The 
convention theme is “Prepare Ye the Way of 
the Lord.” Lena R. Repass, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
will be held May 6-9 inclusive, at Casper, Wyo., 
the Rev. Charles S. Bream pastor. 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
West Pennsylvania will be held May 10, 11 and 
12 at the First Lutheran Church, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., the Rev. Carroll S. Klug pastor. 
Opening session, 7.45 P. M., Tuesday, May 10. 

Mrs. Erle K. Diehl, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conference of 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in Christ Church, Bridgeton, 
N. J., the Rev. J. Oscar Neeb pastor. Sessions 
2.00 and 7.15 P. M. (D. S. T.). Speakers: Miss 
Mae Rohlfs, missionary to China, and the Rev. 
Henry H. Moyer, missionary to India. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


_The spring conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the New Jersey Conference, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, will be held Tuesday, May 10, in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Michigan and Pacific Aves., 
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Atlantic City, N. J., the Rev. Walter R. Krouse 
astor. Opening session 10.00 A. M., Daylight 
aving Time. Mrs. Edward G. Leefeldt, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in the Church of the Au- 
vocate, 65th and Wyncote Aves., Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Rev. Malcolm Eichner pastor. Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s and Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the West Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, 
will be held Wednesday, May 11, at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Chicora, Pa., the 
Rev. William H. Marburger pastor. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Margaret Hunt Mabe 


beloved wife of the Rev. Edgar C. Mabe of 
Snow Hill, Md., and only daughter of the Rev. 
and Mrs. C. L. Hunt of Shenandoah, Va., was 
born November 20, 1917, at Crawfordsville, Ind. 
She departed this life March 11, 1938. 

In the summer of 1918, she moved with her 
parents to Fayette County, Pennsylvania, where 
her father became pastor of Jacobs Lutheran 
Church near Uniontown. On August 4 of that 
year she was dedicated to God~in. Holy Bap- 
tism by G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., and October 
24, 1929, was received into full membership in 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Shenandoah, Va., 
by confirmation under her father. 

Though her life was very brief, she fulfilled 
well the promise she made her heavenly Father, 
when she promised to serve Him. She served 
well in the Luther League, both in her own 
church and as an officer in the conference. For 
seven years she was pianist in her father’s 
church, and was a lover of sacred music. She 
was a student of the piano and organ. She was 
a graduate of the Shenandoah High School, and 
the State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Va., 
and taught one school term in her home county. 

June 27, 1937, in St. Peter’s Church, Shenan- 
doah, she was married by her father to the Rev. 
Edgar C. Mabe, then pastor of the Christian 
Church of Shenandoah. September 10, 1937, she 
left Shenandoah as a young wife with her hus- 
band to become mistress of the parsonage in 
Snow Hill, Md. February 3, 1938, she became 
ill and eight days later was rushed to the 
Peninsula General Hospital at Salisbury, Md.., 
critically ill of peritonitis. She died March 11. 

March 13 a short service was held in the 
Christian Church in Snow Hill by the Rev. 
Robert Davis of the Presbyterian Church. The 
day following her family accompanied her re- 
mains to her girlhood home at Shenandoah, 
where her body lay in state in St. Peter’s 
Church. Hundreds of people came to view her 
body while two young women of the church 
stood by as a guard of honor in mute testi- 
pony of the love and esteem in which she was 

eld. 

Tuesday evening she was laid to rest amid a 
great bank of flowers in the cemetery adjoining 
the new Lutheran Church of which she was so 
proud but which she had not been privileged to 
see after its completion, hers being the first 
funeral held in the new church. The service 
was in charge of R. Homer Anderson, D.D., of 
Lynchburg, Va., superintendent of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia. 

She leaves a sorrowing husband, her father 
and mother, and two brothers, Luther of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and James, at home; also many 
other relatives and a host of friends. 


MARRIED 


Arnold-Flanders. The Rev. Paul E. Arnold 
and Miss Beatrice Louise Flanders were united 
in holy matrimony April 20 in the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, New York City, by the 
father of the bride, the Rev. Elmer J. Flanders. 

Miss Flanders was graduated from Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., in 1937 and during the 
past year has been connected with the Andrus 
Memorial Home at Yonkers. Mr. Arnold is a 
graduate of Wagner College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., in 1933, and of Hartwick Seminary, 
New York, in 1936. He is the associate pastor 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold will be at home at 1212 
Howard Avenue, Utica, N. Y., after May 1. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Albert, Richard W., from 1911 Brookline Ave., 
peyien, Ohio, to 624 Five Oaks Ave., Dayton, 


io. 

Berhenke, C. H., from 2328 N. 62d St., Omaha, 
Nebr., to 2544 N. 61st St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bielitz, Walter J., from 6137 157th St., Flushing, 
N. Y., to Germantown, N. Y. 

Bowers. Louis T.. from 1015 Gregg St., Colum- 
bia, S. C., to Newtown Sauare, Pa. 

Goos, W., from Maynooth, Ont., Canada, to New 
Dundee, Ont., Canada. 

Hahn, A. A., from 134 Wilson Ave., Waukesha, 
Wis., to 410 Esplanade St., Cuero, Texas. 

Kelly, D.D.. A. A.. from _1421 Edison St., Tucson, 
Ariz., to R. F. D. 5, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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The only legal reserve 


Life Insurance Company 


Norman E., from 302 Bennett St., 


Kieffer, 
Ohio, to 2309 Stewart St., Mc- 


Bridgeport, 
Keesport, Pa. : ; 

Kilver, M. D., from Milledgeville, Ill., to Lib- 
erty, Ill. g 

Kirschke, George A., from P. O. Box 263, Little 
Rock, Ark., to 810 Cross St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Lehman, Elmer A., from 438 Windsor St., 
PRS Ohio, to 210 S. Easton St., Leipsic, 
Ohio. 

Linn, J. Arthur, from Bear Poplar, N. C., to 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

Miller, H. N., from 717 Earl St., Daytona Beach, 
eee to 315 Vermont Ave., Daytona Beach, 


a. 

Moeller, George E., from 5412 Poppleton Ave., 
Omaha, Nebr., to 2005 N. 50th St., Omaha, 

ebr. 

ore O. M., from Burns, Miss., to Pulaski, 

iss. 

Ott, D.D., J. W., from 18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md., to 2455 Mt. Elliott Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 3 

Pfunke, Harry, from 8 Nolton St., Belleville, 
N. J., to 49 Preston St., Belleville, N. J. : 

Garrone E., from Fairfax, S. C., to Pomaria, 


Rubenstein, H., from 1520 Cherry St., Toledo, 
Ohio, to 72712 E. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Rubrecht, D.D., G. Keller, from 847 S. 14th St., 
pee Nebr., to 311 W. 5th St., North Platte, 
ebr. 
See J. A., from Willis, Va., to Leesville, 


Shumate, Albert J., from Parrottsville, Tenn., 
to 289 -E.~ Market St., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Stirewalt, D.D., A. J., from 1356 Hamilton St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., to 303 San Chome, 
Hyakunin Machi, Yodobashi Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Stull, Maynard A., from 43 E. Judson Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio, to 129 W. La Clede Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. ? 
Swavely, Clarence H., from Guntur, India, to 
Boyertown, Pa. 4 
Swicegood, Dermont F., from R. F. D. 2, Salis- 
bury, N. C., to R. F. D. 1, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Tranberg, C. P., from Rising City, Nebr., to 


‘Hardy, Nebr. 


Exclusively for lutheran 


A Mutual Company 


providing insurance at actual cost 


Lutheran Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Waverly, Iowa 


A GREAT 
PIPE ORGAN 
VALUE ! 


| tee smallest Wicks instruments embody the same 
remarkable features found in the large, costly, 
ones despite the low prices which begin at 
$895.00. Musicians are amazed at the artistic as 
well as material value found in these superb organs. 
Detailed information and illustrated booklets sent 
upon request. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS—DEPT, L. U. 


=) WICKS 
cod ORGANS 
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Books — Gifts for the Seminary Graduate 


CHURCH UNITY 


By F. H. KNUBEL 


eee es The twofold purpose of this little volume is to be a commentary on the Epistle 
Preeecaueea| § to the Ephesians and also to be a treatise on Church Unity. In fulfilling the first pur- 
Re ura ey pose it is a part of the NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. For the second purpose 
7. it is printed separately as a little book. The author presents it as a study that has been 
tested for years. The result is the conviction that the theme of this great epistle is 
the unity of the church. 

Its parts are: Introduction, The Unity of the Church, Fundamental Facts Con- 
cerning Church Unity, Christian Responsibility for Unity, Promotion of Church Unity 
by Christian Denominations, Conclusion. 

Its author needs no introduction. 
This book should find an important place on the shelf of books on the 
subject of Church Unity. 


Price, 75 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


“Many have desired a scholarly, yet reverent and conservative one-volume 
commentary on the New Testament. Here it is, prepared by twenty-eight Lutheran 
scholars. There are also nine introductory essays on the New Testament, . . . and 
introductions to each book. Bible students will find this a very illuminating, handy 
yolume.”—Missionary Review of the World. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


a A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


e 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


} 
j 
: 
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a CUTHERAN 
4 NDBOOK A concise readable book about the Lutheran Church—her history, her distinc- 
| tive doctrines and methods of work This information is given under ten incisive 
chapter heads — The Man, The Mother Church, The Lutheran Church in America, 
The Church Year, The Common Service, The Way of Salvation, The Means of Grace, 
The Educational Method, Missions, The Body of Christ. A helpful handbook for in- 


quirers and those already members. A worthy gift-book for any church member, 
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young or old. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ . 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly interesting and most readable way, the story of the founder 
of the first Protestant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of a Lutheran pastor whose heart 
overflowed with faith and love and hope and courage; of a man who by sheer faith and will power 
and hard work accomplished the unbelievable; of a personality whose influence changed lives, not only 
in Germany, his native land, but also in Holland, England, Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results 
of his labors are still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian 
Church. No Christian—certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to be in ignorance of the life and work 
of Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it 
possible for anyone to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and 
highly recommended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and all others who are actively engaged in carry ing on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 

Cloth. 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


